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RS—rIOR their time they (the early Congregationalists) aS: 
yak ive and forward-looking, and it IG 
, were progressive and forwar g, and it was 2 

aS) only because they were Pilgrims always seeking a S 
better country that they established a tradition of self- 
criticism which has made it possible for their children, dur- 
ing these three centuries, to undertake the perpetual house- 
cleaning that was needful, in order to keep our churches 
and people abreast of God’s revelation of His will and pur- 
pose in the world. They carried over a great burden of 
medieval ideas that have been proved impossible by history ; 
but they had the spirit of men who dared to enter fearlessly 
every room of their father’s house, to examine without terror 
every assumption of politics, philosophy, or of religion, no 
matter how ancient or how affectionately held, and to scrap 
remorselessly every idea or doctrine found to be false or 
futile. It is that spirit that to-day fills their children with 
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just pride. 

From Address by Dr. Dan Freeman Bradley, Associate 
Moderator, at the Congregational National Council, Omaha,. 
Nebraska, May 25. 
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Through the Floods 


James Houghton 


In] the’ midst of the high waters, on 
Saturday, April 23, at Elmer, Mo., a mes- 
sage came to the writer telling of the 
death of an old friend and former parish- 
joner, David Knoll of Almyra, Arkansas, 
and asking whether it would be possible 
for him to come, in accordance with a long 
existing agreement, to conduct the funeral 
service. The message came just too late 
to permit my going on the noon train, 
and the condition of the highway would 
not permit driving to La Plata for an af- 
ternoon train, so I took a night train to 
La Plata, getting out of there via Wabash 
Railway Sunday morning and arriving at 
St. Louis in the early afternoon. The 
waters were abating in Missouri, Illinois 
and northern Arkansas, but still rising in 
southern Arkansas and southward. The 
young man at the information desk was 
the incarnate spirit of courtesy, but it was 
some hours before he could report me a 
route to Stuttgart, within a few miles of 
Almyra, over among the rice fields of 
Arkansas County in the southeastern part 
of the state. The ‘Cotton Belt’ was 
operating trains only as far as Brinkley, 
the track from there to Stuttgart being 
either submerged or washed out, the little 
old town of Clarendon being flooded with 
from eight to twenty feet of water. Her 
3,000 people had been carried in boats to 
higher ground and to neighboring com- 
munities. However, by 7 o’clock he was 
able to announce a train over the “Iron 
Mountain Lines” to Little Rock, whence 
we might go on Monday morning via 
the Rock Island Railway, which had re- 
sumed operation of trains that day. Our 
train, the “‘Sunset Special,’ was the first 
passenger train over this line since the 
crest of the water had come some days be- 
fore. 

We were due to arrive in Little Rock 
at 4 a.m. Railway officials hoped we 
might arrive at 8. As a matter of fact 
we arrived at noon, making the nine-hour 
run in seventeen hours. Out from the 
Union Station at St. Louis, into the in- 
tense darkness of the night, we moved 
cautiously. We. crept over soaked and soft- 
ened roadbed, much of it still under water, 
feeling our way over uncertain causeways 
and bridges, waiting now for block signals, 
for there were freight trains ahead and 
some of them we were passing, then 
again waiting for workmen to remove 
timbers and other obstructions from the 
track, and again to replace ballast, which 
was being continually washed away. Re- 
flections from street or farmhouse lights 
now and again revealed that we were 
surrounded by water. The morning 
dawned just before we reached the village 
of McCrory, and it revealed a strange 
world—water everywhere! The forests 
were wooded swamps, the fields lakes, 
villages inundated, houses and barns mid- 


deep in water, some moved from their 
foundations, others wrecked. And, most 
impressive of all, the miles and miles of 
water—water varying in depth from one 
to ten or more feet, not still, back water 
merely, but in large part a moving, vast 
and resistless body, pressing, sometimes 
rapidly, to the south and east. Early in 
the forenoon we came to where there was 
more dry land, and could have made fair 
time, but there were some heavy freight 
trains ahead which could not take siding 
till we reached Bald Knob. So some hours 
were spent in running slow for a while and 
then stopping for a while. During one of 
these stops, when some of the passengers 
were out exercising in the morning air 
and some walking forward, we found rest- 
ing on the pilot a horse which we had 
killed during the night. A night in a day 
coach is an interesting experience, aflford- 
ing as it does a study in human nature. 
It was strange how slight a manifestation 
of any sense of danger there was. Among 
the forty of us there was only one who 
appeared nervous. 

From Little Rock we could find no 
way to reach Almyra on Monday. But 
we got in communication with Mr. Wm. 
Knoll, who informed us that an auto- 
mobile was coming for us, and that the 
services were announced for the next 
day, Tuesday, at 2 o’clock, for, as one of 
the local papers said, “the announcement 
had awaited the arrival through the flood 
of Mr. Knoll’s faithful and beloved pastor.” 
Mr. Roy Vice and Mr. Orville Knoll came 
and drove us out Tuesday forenoon. A 
few of the eighty miles were through water, 
other few where the water was deeper 
were detoured through cotton fields (not 
yet planted). For the greater distance, 
however, the highway was dry, most of 
it hard surfaced. The entire community 
attended theservices. ‘‘Uncle Dave Knoll’” 
was universally loved, and he and his 
family were identified with the best in- 
terests of the community. 

Almyra, like other places, had its ref- 
ugees, went out in boats, took them 
off levees, hills and roofs of buildings and 


out of trees and upper windows. These 
were provided. shelter, clothing, fool. 
Church and community dinners were 


given, schools and societies gave enter- 
tainments to raise funds, and much was 
done to entertain and cheer these unfor- 
tunate ones. The outstanding thing in 
this whole situation is the quick and uni- 
versal sympathy, the sense of fellowship. 
All are eager to help—the help is promrt, 
spontaneous, generous, and it is rendered 
cheerfully. One of the heroines we met 
was Alice, a young negress. Alice at her 
own expense secured a barge and the ser- 
vices of two men, and in a two-days trip 
in the White River valley rescued a num- 
(Continued on page 765) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for gin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


OMAHA AND BEFORE OMAHA 


HAT happened at Omaha may have been 
“news” to the reporters, but it surprised no 
one who has studied the development of 

religious liberalism during the last half century. 
More than forty years ago a group of Congregational 
professors in Andover Theological Seminary, which 
had been established to be a citadel of static orthodoxy, 
published a volume bearing the significant title “‘Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,” which they described as dealing 
“with beings more than abstractions, with laws of 
life and organic forces more than with mechanical 
combinations, with persons more than things.” 

“We have only attempted,” they said in con- 
clusion, ‘‘to show the directions in which generally 
accepted principles are pushing on to new and larger 
applications, and to learn also, by means of applica- 
tions which can scarcely be ignored, the real signifi- 
cance of the principles which are, and always have 
been, potential of such results.” 

There are many who recall the instant and vigor- 
ous attack made on the authors of this volume by the 
representatives of static orthodoxy, who maintained 

that the standards of belief set up by an earlier genera- 
tion could not be changed and were the decisive tests 
of Congregational fellowship. Not only ecclesiastical 
procedure but the authority of the civil courts was 
invoked to prevent the recognition of the principle 
of progress, and the right of the individual, especially 
the teacher and preacher, to think for himself. 

The decision of the civil courts was in favor of 
the liberals, but the struggle continued among the 
churches until 1918, when the National Council of 
Congregational Churches meeting at Kansas City 
declared: ‘“We believe in the freedom and responsibility 
of the individual soul, and the right of private judg- 
ment. We hold to the autonomy of the local church 
and its independence of all ecclesiastical control.” 

This declaration was, and was meant to be, a full 
and complete acceptance of what Dr. Munger, one of 
the leaders in the struggle, described as ‘“‘the Freedom 
of Faith.” 

No one familiar with these facts could have for 
a moment supposed that the Council at Omaha would 
fail to approve the Declaration of the Joint Com- 
mission of Congregationalists and Universalists, or 
the recommendation of their own Commission that 
Congregationalists give up their own historic name if 


that will serve the cause of liberal unity as well as of 
progress. And to say further that they are willing to 
drop all reference to the Kansas City Declaration is 
only to reaffirm that they are still dominated by that 
spirit of progressive liberalism that adopted the Kansas 
City Declaration. 

To quote again from ‘Progressive Orthodoxy:’’ 
“We agree with Dr. Martineau when he says, ‘I can 
not rest contentedly in the past, I can not take a step 
toward the future without its support.’ Now that 
we can look back over the course that has been 
traveled, it is easier to perceive the kind and degree 


of progress achieved.” 


What has happened at Omaha demonstrates 
that the progressive spirit of Smyth and Tucker and 
Harris and Munger and Gladden still dominates 
the Congregational churches. Are Universalists going 
to meet it with the assertion that we have a faith once 
and for all committed to the saints of our own past? 

In our opinion Universalists at Hartford with 
equal unity and liberality will measure up to the 
opportunity before them. 

* * 


POPULAR HEROES 

E are fortunate when our heroes are made out 
of brave, modest, lovable fellows like Lind- 
bergh. Raised in a few hours from com- 
parative obscurity to world-wide fame, it would have 
been natural for him to get a trifle dizzy and make 
some false steps. Especially in Europe, where man- 
ners, customs, backgrounds, are different, he could 
easily have kicked over in one remark all the friendly 
feeling aroused by his generous reception. He has 
kept his head, mainly because it was a clear, fine type 
of head in the first place. His mother is a school 
teacher. His father for a brief period was in Congress. 
We have heard of social circles in the United States 
where his mother would not be invited because she is a 
school teacher or because she earns her bread. That 
is not the typical America. It is an unhealthy coun- 
terfeit of age-long class distinctions in Europe, al- 
ready weakened there and not thriving very well 
here. Our new hero comes up out of a background of 
hard work. He has a job and is devoted to it. Up to 
the present, he seems determined to give his life to it, 
no matter what untold riches may be offered him to 

go into something else. 
Lindbergh did a heroic thing in crossing the 
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ocean alone in his little monoplane. He put himself 
at one bound in the company of the heroic pioneers 
who have made modern history. Not only did he do 
a thing great in itself, he revealed us to ourselves. 

In those hours when he was flying, we heard the 
man selling railroad tickets say, “I am praying for 
him,” and the grimy fellow tapping car wheels echo, 
“We are all praying for him.” We respond to the 
heroic. We are not quite so sunk in materialism as 
we had feared. Essentially we are religious. We are 
not so indifferent as the pessimists have painted us. 

But great as are these services, Lindbergh will 
render an even greater service if he comes home and 
goes back to work. 

To stand before kings is altogether delightful if 
they are kings like George V of England and Albert 
of Belgium. But to stand competent and devoted 


before a useful job and tackle it, is greater still. 
* * 


THE ATTACK ON THE AMERICAN LEGION 


HE American Civil Liberties Union is not fair 
to the American Legion in its last report. It 
calls the Legion “‘the most active agency in 

intolerance and repression in the United States.” 
The present writer is a member of the American 
Legion, and, while this gives him no omniscience in 
the matter, he feels reasonably safe in denying the 
charge of the Civil Liberties Union. The New York 
World calls the American Civil Liberties Union sharply 
to account. It says: 
“To begin with, the charge is probably not true. 

With scores of different organizations seeking to curtail 

liberty in scores of different ways, it is a wise man who 

can say that one is more active than any of the others. 

Again, the American Legion as an entity to be inditted 

in a single sentence does not exist. As most of us 

know, it is very loosely organized; it is composed of 

many different posts, with each post free to take any 
attitude it pleases on any question it pleases. In the 
very nature of things, some posts are led by cheap pa- 
trioteers, and thus are guilty of indefensible acts; but 
other posts are led by sensible men and accomplish 
we may be sure, a deal of good.” 


One of the worst things attributed to any Legion 
post is the recent attack made by the post in West- 
chester, Pa., upon two professors in the State Normal 
School at that place, and a report which followed, 
when a large number of organizations of the United 
States were listed by the post in the best secret War 
Department style as “red,” “near red,” “pink,” ete. 
The Foreign Policy Association, for example, is the 
kind of organization included. 

The professors—Robert T. Kerlin and John A. 
Kinneman—bid fair to attain national prominence 
and a national reputation for courage because of the 
fight they are making on the action. 

They were not re-engaged for next year because 
they had been active in the Students’ Liberal Club, 
and because they had criticized the policy of the 
Administration in Nicaragua. If every person who 
criticized the Administration should lose his job what 
fine pickings there would be for place hunters. Pro- 
fessor Kerlin put his finger on the one really vital 
thing involved when he said recently: “When the 
competent teacher is so insecure in his position that 


he must live in constant fear; when an American 
Legion post can demand his removal and boast of its 
moral influence when he is dropped; when a political 
board can unceremoniously expel him without a 
hearing . . . it is time for a nation of free citizens to 
be aroused. What confidence in the future can stu- 
dents have in their instructors when any vital matter 
of social or political science is under discussion if they 
know that those instructors are subject to Legion or 
other espionage and censorship?” 

It is interesting to note that the Willard Straight 
Post of the American Legion sent a telegram repudiat- 
ing the action of the Westchester Post. 

The trouble with the young men of the Legion is 
that too many of them good-naturedly fall into line 
for anything they are told means service of the country. 
Put it to them just the other way: “Here are two men 
getting a raw deal. Some of the higher ups want to 
‘get them’ because they are Democrats instead of 
Republicans. They are fine fellows. The boys at 
the school are for them and holding mass meetings 
for them.” And if the fellows who pull the wires the 
other way were absent the chances are the Legion 
post would rise en masse and demand the reinstate- 
ment of the two professors. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has done 
much good work in espousing unpopular causes, but 
it fails to get the mentality of the average member 
of the Legion. They are a fine lot of young fellows— 
rough in spots, cultured in other spots. 


* * 


METHODISM ACCORDING TO SEITZ 
R. DON C. SEITZ, the well-known Universalist 
layman, now on the staff of the Outlook, 
contributes an interesting article to a recent 
issue of that paper on ‘Masterful Methodism.” “In 
spite of assaults from the unregenerate,” he says, 
“from H. L. Mencken and from the wets, the Metho- 
dists continue to be the most potent denominational 
force in the United States.” There are 8,920,790 
Methodists in the country, and 4,516,806 credited to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, “from which most 
of the energy comes.” 

In 1925 Methodists made an increase of 220,183 
in membership, a greater increase even than that of 
the Catholics or Baptists, who come next. 

Mr. Seitz describes the Methodists as unafraid. 
They do not hesitate to mix into affairs. They are the 
real strength of the temperance cause. They are the 
power against the Knights of Columbus and their 
policy in Mexico. They go to Rome itself and plant 
their churches in the very shadow of the Vatican. 
They have strongly endorsed the policy, “China for 
the Chinese.”’ 

“There is a visible cleavage between the church 
and commercial interests in this matter. Big business 
prefers to deal with power, the Methodists with the 
multitude.” From the days of the circuit riders, 
with unfailing good humor, and with the vigor of 
pioneers, Methodists have dealt with the live vital 
issues of their local communities and their country. 

Doing all this work, Mr. Seitz asserts, they 
probably have “used less brimstone than any other 
Orthodox sect in the field.” 
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We share Mr. Seitz’s high opinion of Methodists. 
Whether we always agree with him or not we like the 
Christian who is dead in earnest and who is thinking of 
the common man. Nor is there anything timid or 
cringing or pussy-footing about the average Methodist. 
They themselves complain about their church politics. 
They themselves recognize that they have drawn into 
their fellowship elements more rugged than refined. 
But, as Mr. Seitz says, “these have always been ele- 
ments important in the nation’s progress.’ 

In England they started work among the com- 
mon people. They took a gospel of hope to the men 
in the coal pits. And although they have added many 
mighty, many learned, many cultured, people, they 
never have ceased to be a democratic church. 

* * 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 


PLAIN parish clergyman attains world-wide 

renown by a clear enunciation of one of the 

principles of the religion of Jesus. Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, founder of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, was a clergyman of the Congregational 
Church in Portland, Me., when he said to his neigh- 
bors: ‘‘Whatever our own divisions, let us let our 
young people come together on a platform of Christian 
culture and service.” . 

The movement has spread around the world. 
At his death Dr. Clark was president of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union. Only recently he gave up 
the leadership of the society in the United States. 

Dr. Clark was a pure, good man, with charming, 
friendly ways, a lover of books and people and a 
seeker for new light to the very end. He has been 
fortunate in having the comradeship of Mrs. Clark 
to the end of the long trail. 

A year ago Dr. and Mrs. Clark celebrated their 
golden wedding. In their growing old together they 
illustrated the spirit of Robert Collyer’s famous ser- 
mon and of Robert Burns’s noble poem, ‘John Ander- 
son My Jo John.” We congratulate Dr. Clark’s 
associates in the Christian Endeavor Society, his 
colleagues on their organ, the Christian Endeavor 
World, and his family, upon the great career which 


has now come to a triumphant close. 
* * 


THE EDUCATION THAT COUNTS 


WO mothers had their children out walking 
on a Sunday afternoon when the azaleas were 
in full blossom and the masses of glorious color 

were giving joy to hundreds who passed and repassed. 

One mother was observed slyly leading her chil- 
dren to pick bunches of the salmon pink blossoms, 
looking around all the time to see if they were ob- 
served, and telling the children, “If you see a police- 
man throw the flowers away quick in the grass and 
walk straight ahead.” 

The other mother bent down a beautiful cluster 
for the children to see. ‘Smell but don’t touch it,” 
she said. “These flowers belong to everybody. Look 
inside and tell me what you see.’’ Then she showed 
them petal and protecting sepals and stamen and pistil, 
and all had a much jollier time than the children who 
were breaking the branches and stealing the flowers. 

Along the path there were the dead and dying 


blossoms left by the people who had stripped them 
off and thrown them away. Instead of a thing of 
glory they had become mere ugly litter. The hand 
that had taken them had marred the beauty and added 
to the ugliness of the scene. 

We did not follow the mothers along the way, 
but it was clear enough that the litter would mean 
nothing to the one, and that to the other it would 
mean a chance to tell the children the part they had 
to play in keeping the park which belonged to them 
beautiful. é 

One set of children had been given a strong 
propulsion toward grafting—the other toward be- 
coming public spirited citizens. 


a 


NOT IN FAVOR OF MERGER 


VERY loyal and interested member of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, recently 
caused the annual parish meeting of that 

church to pass the following resolutions, to which we 
are glad to give publicity. A grandfather of the au- 
thor was one of the founders of the church, and to 
him the name Universalist is so beautiful and sig- 
nificant that in his opinion never between now and the 
time when Gabriel shall blow his trumpet should the 
name be given up. Members of the church who be- 
lieve in a larger fellowship did not think it worth while 
to oppose the resolutions. 
The Universalist Church has had a glorious past 
and should have a more glorious future. 
It has a splendid message to give to the world. 
Believing this, we are in favor of co-operation with 
other Christian Protestant denominations, but not 
in favor of any merger whereby either the name ‘“Uni- 
versalist’”” or the five points of doctrine would be 
dropped. 
Also, in the event of a merger, Universalist Con- 
ventions and churches should act independently in the 
management of their property. 


It is well to point out again that no proposition 
is now pending either to give up our name or our sep- 
arate existence as a church. 

If the natural reply be made—May that not come 
as a next step?—we beg to suggest again our illustra- 
tion of Vermont and the Federal Union: 

“An illustration of what we are hoping for may 
be found in the early history of Vermont—the state in 
which Hosea Ballou did some of his best work and 
where Universalism has always been strong. Beset by 
New Hampshire on one side and by New York on the 
other, and refused recognition by the Continental Con- 
gress, the little handful of settlers boldly set up for 
themselves, and for fourteen years maintained an inde- 
pendent republic. But, proud as they are of the history 

of their state, is there a descendant of the ‘Green Moun- 

tain Boys’ to-day who regrets that, when the oppor- 

tunity came, Vermont surrendered a part of her hard- 
won independence to join the ‘more perfect union’—the 
United States of America?” 


It is just as well not to complicate the things 
that are pending with the things which may become 
issues. But we are reasonably sure that a federal 
union of churches alike in spirit and fundamental 
faith will come along to be considered long before we 
have to deal with what the author of these resolutions 
apparently contemplates and fears. 
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The Spirit 


» E take the responsibility of publish- 
| ing this personal letter from the 


(| Chairman of the Commission on 
prime} Comity and Unity of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, because it 
both states the facts and reflects the spirit 
of a memorable meeting better than any 
conventional news story. 


I am still aglow with the uplift of a memorable 
demonstration, the spirit of which I must try to com- 
municate to you. I wish that you could have shared 
in the experience instead of getting it at second hand. 
I wish too that every Universalist could have received 


in person the great-hearted gesture of friendship, ap-. 


preciation and honor that was accorded to our church 
in the person of its fraternal delegate to the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches at Omaha 
this morning, when it received the report of its Com- 
mission on Interchurch Relations and listened to my 
address. 

The great church was crowded, people standing 
in the aisles, easily a thousand present. I was told 
that interest in the report was deep, that nothing in 
the session, crowded with subjects of great pith and 
moment, was striking a more popular note. Dr. 
Sanders’s report covered other phases of interchurch 
fellowship than that set forth in our “Joint Statement,” 
but that was the feature in which the delegates were 
obviously most deeply interested. One or two incidents 
showed their temper. 

The first happened when their Commission re- 
newed its recommendation that they be instructed to 
seek closer fellowship with all churches of the same free 
spirit as their own, who could respond to the spirit 
of the Kansas City Declaration, using the same lan- 
guage as that used two years ago in the overture to us. 
Sanders explained that of course that was not an of- 
ficial creed, to which others must subscribe, but simply 
an indication of their spirit and purpose. Then a 
young man, generally unknown to the Council, arose 
and moved to strike out that reference to the Kansas 
City Declaration. He contended that while they 
knew, as Congregationalists, in what sense the refer- 
ence was made, others might not, and might miscon- 
strue it as setting up a creedal test to which others 
were asked to conform. That entirely misrepresented 
their attitude, and he wanted it stricken out. The 
crowd applauded. The motion had no prestige of a 
great name behind it, and, as I learned later, was a 
wholly spontaneous and unprompted act. It was sec- 
onded by Professor Schwartz of California, who re- 
affirmed eloquently and cogently the argument of the 
mover. “It sounds,” he said, “like asking others to 
salute my flag, which is no more entitled to salute than 
theirs.” 

The amendment to strike out the Kansas City 
reference was carried overwhelmingly, with loud ap- 
plause! 


of Omaha 


Then came another great action. One of the 
recommendations of the Commission proposed that 
the Council record its willingness, if such action should 
prove to be a help to the cause of a larger federation 
or union of like-minded Christians, to give up its his- 
toric name in the interests of the use of a more inclusive 
name! Sanders did not advocate it or ask the Council 
to vote a change of name as a specific proposition. 
He simply suggested that the Council officially de- 
clare its willingness to consider favorably such a pro- 
posal if or when the cause of vital unity should require 
that sacrifice. And the Council adopted the recom- 
mendation without a dissenting vote! 

That was the setting for my address. The Modera- 
tor, Dr. Ozora Davis, president of Chicago Seminary, 
then simply said: “I have the honor to present Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, of Washington, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Universalist General Convention.” As I 
stood up, the great audience rose and applauded and 
continued to applaud for a minute before giving me a 
chance to begin. It was not a tribute to me, but to my 
church, and an instinctive recognition of the dramatic 
significance of an epoch-making occasion. They lis- 
tened in the silence of intense interest, now and then 
applauding but for the most part too intent on what 
the Universalist Church was saying through its rep- 
resentative to interrupt. At the close the demonstra- 
tion was repeated, with less outward volume but no 
less sincerely. 

The report of the Commission, including the 
Joint Statement, was formally adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. 

That is the story. I am too old a hand at public 
speaking to be deceived by mere applause and the 
mob enthusiasm of conventions. If that were all, I 
should simply report that “‘a good time was had by all’’ 
and let it go at that. But, as I have tried to indicate, 
that was not all. The striking out of the Kansas City 
reference by their own action, the vote in regard to pos- 
sible giving up of their name, and the greeting to the 
representative of an old-time doughty foe—all in- 
dicated their interest not in ‘‘absorptions” or ‘‘mer- 
gers’’ or self-aggrandizing overtures, but in united ac- 
tion for the Kingdom of God. It has been my privilege 
to share in a prophetic and dramatic experience. 

And it is all the more significant in that the Council 
convened in the Middle West, in a region where ‘‘fun- 
damentalism”’ is rampant, and where the preponder- 
ance of delegate representatives come from west of 
the Alleghany Mountains. It was not engineered by 
anybody, certainly not by the liberal Congregation- 
alists we know so well in the East. It was a revela- 
tion of the self-determined purpose of Congregationalism 
to recognize its allies on the forward-looking side of 
the real division in Protestantism to-day, and to say 
so for all the world to note. All the great addresses 
and sermons of the Conference said so too. 


Frederic W. Perkins. 
Omaha, Nebraska, May 30. 
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The Congregationalists at Omaha 


—yiHE twenty-second annual meeting of the 
/ National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States was held in 
2) Omaha, Nebraska, May 25-June 1, 1927. 

Private advices as well as news stories at hand 
indicate that it was the best Council ever held by 
this great body of Christians, representing 5,636 
churches and 901,660 members. 

One of the Eastern delegates wrote: ‘“‘The meet- 
ings are turning out surprisingly well. Most people 
expected rather a formal routine gathering this time, 
but Omaha met us with beautiful weather, sunshine 
with enough breeze to keep things cool. Everything is 
auspicious. The Council has been compact, in a fair- 
sized church away from a business center and from 
all distractions—not a diffused affair as at Washing- 
ton—and the fellowship is fine. All the men I have 
met are delightful. The spirit is hopeful.” 

Dr. Ozora Stearns Davis, president of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, was elected Moderator, 
and former Governor William Ellery Sweet of Denver 
was elected Associate Moderator. Commenting on 
the election another well informed observer wrote us 
as follows: ““The election of Davis as Moderator was 
not a surprise. Eastern men had Mills in mind, but 
the West went for Davis, who is a fine fellow and 
who is recognized for what he has done in re-estab- 
lishing Chicago Seminary and putting it right on the 
map. Davis will give a touch of warm-hearted hu- 
manness. The election of ex-Governor Sweet as 
Associate Moderator on the first ballot by an over- 
whelming majority was more a surprise, especially 
as one of the men in nomination—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, of Michigan Agricultural College—is a man of 
first caliber. Sweet’s election was a pleasing evidence 
of the readiness of the Council to back a straight 
spoken radical of undoubted sincerity. It indicates, 
with the reception of Bradley’s address, the pre- 
dominantly liberal character of this Council both re- 
ligiously and socially.” 


The Commission on Interchurch Relations 


The attitude of the Council on the Joint State- 
ment, in which Universalists are most interested, is 
reflected in a personal letter from Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins published in this issue of the Leader. 

The Council took the following action: 

(a) Approved the adoption of the Joint State- 
ment without a single dissenting vote. 

(b) Approved the entire report of the Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations, which suggested that 
possibly the next step may be “a very compact federal 
union which does not do away with existing organiza- 
tions,” and recommended “that they be definitely 
authorized to propose and promote a conference with 
such sister churches as are willing to confer.” 

(c) By overwhelming vote struck out reference 
to the Kansas City declaration in the cmomittee’s 
report—although it was explicitly stated that the 
Kansas City declaration was put forth as a “descrip- 
tion” and not as a “‘creed’”—on the ground that it 
would create misunderstanding. 


(d) Unanimously voted to give up the historic 
name “Congregational” if it would help. The exact 
text of the resolution is as follows: “That the Na- 
tional Council again place itself on record as being 
willing for the sake of promoting larger unities which 
our churches earnestly desire even to surrender its 
historic name.” 

(e) Accorded signal honor to Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins. “‘When Perkins arose,’’ wrote Rolfe Cobleigh, 
business manager of the Congregationalist, “‘he got the 
most prolonged applause that any speaker has yet 
received, and the Council rose and continued ap- 
plauding. Nothing could more emphatically prove 
the mood and attitude of the Council toward the pro- 
posals just voted. Not a dissenting voice or vote.” 

(f) Added an instruction to the Commission on 
Interchurch Relations not asked in the report, that 
the Commission work out with the Commission on 
Comity and Unity of the Universalist General Con- 
vention a plan for closer co-operation to present to 
the next Council meeting in Detroit in 1929. 

Other recommendations of the Commission be- 
sides the one quoted were as follows: 


1. That the progress of the Cleveland Plan of Union (re- 
lating to Presbyterians of the Cleveland area), be viewed with 
sincere approval, the Commission on Interchurch Relations be- 
ing hereby authorized both to foster it and to encourage a similar 
organized federation of any interests in other cities which may 
be ready to make the venture. 

2. That the Council herewith express its approval of the 
recommendation of the Commission with reference to the Chris- 
tian Church and authorize a continuance of friendly conferences 
with a view of promoting the closest practicable relationship of 
our two churches. 

8. That the National Council approves as its own the joint 
statement of relationships worked out by the representatives of 
the Universalist churches and of our own. It believes that the 
breach of more than five generations should rapidly be forgotten, 
and expresses the hope that the closest practicable union of our 
separate interests may soon take place. 

4. That the Council express to the Continuation Committee 
of the World Conference on Faith and Order its faith in the out- 
come of the Conference at Lausanne in August next, and pledges 
its co-operation in any well-conceived plan for drawing all our 
churches of every type into the closest possible relationship of 
friendship, mutual support, avoidance of opposition and spiritual 
fellowship. 

5. That the Commission on Interchurch Relations be au- 
thorized during the next biennium to do its utmost to draw to- 
gether into a close federal union the churches of the Congrega- 
tional order. 


Dr. Burton’s Great Address 

The Congregationalist in its issue of June 2 said: 

“The great speaking event of the opening afternoon was 
the address of Dr. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary of the 
National Council, on ‘The Pilgrim Spirit of To-day.’ 

“Tt was a masterful setting forth of the present status of 
the scientific conceptions of life in their relation to religion. He 
said that the Pilgrim spirit is one of progress, of reaching out to 
new and advanced positions and then the bringing of the main 
body up to those new positions. 

“He declared that as Pilgrims it was our privilege to cone 
tinue the struggle for freedom of spirit and genuine Christian 
fellowship. Congregationalists are especially fitted by their 
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heritage and their attitude to truth to lead in this adjustment of 
religion to modern thought. He feels that the great task before 
the church at the present time is to furnish a new mind for the 
Christianizing of the findings of science, and he feels that there 
are enough great scientific leaders in sympathy with religion to 
enable the ministers of to-day to work with them to rebuild the 
foundations of faith. 

“In spite of the dominance of popular materialism, Dr. 
Burton feels that there is enough scientific opinion to enforce 
belief in the universe as a great breathing organism with pur- 
pose in it. 

“There was one note of apparent discouragement in Dr. 
Burton’s brilliant address, and that was in his statement that 
religion is not keeping pace with science, and that ministers are 
not being equipped to lead their people through the mazes of 
modern thought. But this was expressed in the sense of chal- 
lenge, not in hopelessness. ‘We need a religion that keeps its 
mind open to all knowledge,’ he said, ‘and what I have said is a 
challenge to the Pilgrim spirit. We as Congregationalists are 
fitted to do this work. There never was a day when preaching 
was such a great opportunity as it is to-day.’ ”’ 


The Statistics 


The statistical report showed ‘‘a general upward 
trend” and “‘a healthy life in the churches generally.” 

Forty-four churches were dropped during the 
year, in home mission points where they were not 
needed and through consolidations. “The time is 
past,”’ says the report, ‘for the organization of large 
numbers of new churches, the time is with us for the 
organization of fewer and stronger churches.”’ 

The net gain in membership for the year was the 
largest in the history of the denomination, 22,665. 
There was a gain of 16,369 exclusive of the gain 
through the receiving of Evangelical Protestant 
Churches into fellowship, which brought 6,296 mem- 
bers. The “additions on confession” were 45,722. 
The average membership of a Congregational church 
in 1925 was 1€0, the preceding year 155, ten years 
earlier 128. About half the churches are rural or village, 
but much more than half the membership is urban. 

The Sunday schools made a gain of 10,423, and 
young people’s societies 2,432. 

Ministers reported were 5,510, 3,244 of whom 
were serving churches. Five hundred others not in 
full standing were also serving churches. The average 
salary of pastors was $1,969. In 1920 it was $1,600. 

The Congregational Missionary Societies had 
available for their work during the last year $5,088,996, 
an increase of $68,358 over the preceding year. 

The total home expenses of the churches was 
$20,772,218, an increase of $1,264,611 over the year 
before. Per capita giving in the Congregational 
Church has increased from $16.25 in 1918 to $28.26 in 
1925, an increase of 71 per cent. 


Commission on International Relations 


The Commission on International Relations 
reported that it had emphasized the creation of 
understanding between nations by promoting a better 
understanding between the Congregational churches 
of different nations. It also reported advocacy of the 
World Court and other treaties. The Commission 
put out a six weeks discussion course entitled “Work 
for World Peace through Organized Justice and 
Good Will.” It recommended a platform of “Inter- 
national Ideals” in which was included a recom- 
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mendation that Christian homes of Congregational- 
ists “be opened to foreign students within our gates, 
that they may return to their respective countries with 
an exalted sense of the power of Christianity in the 
home and a new conception of Christian fraternity.” 
The recommendation recognized the folly and in- 
humanity of war and the duty of working for peace 
based on justice and good will. 

Among the other recommendations were: That 
the pastors and members of our churches engage all 
practicable means at their command to acquaint 
themselves with the internal conditions of other coun- 
tries which affect the national, economic, social and 
moral relations of those countries with the United 
States; that the denomination condemn as vicious 
and un-Christian all propaganda of hate, and stand 
against the employment of the churches for the sup- 
port of war; that use be made of all available means 
to remove race and national prejudice and to cul- 
tivate the spirit of sympathy and brotherhood with 
the peoples of all other races in recognition of the 
obligation and privilege to share with all nations the 
ideals taught by Jesus Christ. j 


Compulsory Military Training 
By a vote of 200 to twenty the National Council 
adopted the following resolutions against compulsory 
military training in public schools and colleges: 


“Whereas, compulsory military training in our 
schools and colleges fosters a general attitude of mind 
conducive to militarism and sole reliance on force, and 
gives ground for other nations to question the peaceful 
purposes of the United States, therefore be it resolved 
that the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches assembled in Omaha condemns both in theory 
and practise any compulsory military training in public 
schools, or in tax-supported or land grant institutions 
of higher learning; and be it further resolved, that we 
urge congressional action to release all instructors in 
optional courses in military science from the direct 
control of the War Department, to the regularly con- 
stituted local academic authorities, thus effectually free- 
ing our educational system from the control or influence 
of the War Department.”’ 


Commission on Social Relations 


The Commission on Social Relations reported 
that its membership was an interesting cross section 
of Congregationalism recruited from all parts of the 
country, and comprised an industrial engineer, a 
college president, the heads of five industrial corpora- 
tions, a banker, a rural leader, a city mission head, 
four professors, three women rich in social experience, 
a politician of high rank, four ministers, the impartial 
judge of a labor union and a retired business man. 

The Commission said that a charter had been 
placed in their hands, “The Statement of Social 
Ideals,” which the Council already had adopted. 
This statement, the Commission said, simply at- 
tempted to outline “the various group social problems 
of the Christian man who faces all angles of his world 
frankly, and whose spiritual urge forces him to recog- 
nize some plain social evils and to seek remedies in 
the spirit of Jesus.”” The Commission reported that 
in its opinion the statement is not the end but merely 
the beginning of a large educational task. 
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The Commission has been making a special 
study of “The Church and Industry.” The report 
said: “It is the opinion of the Commission that while 
both sides of the pay rolls are still strongly charac- 
terized by materialism, there has been real progress 
on the part of capital and labor from a conflict com- 
plex towards understanding and sympathy. Doctrin- 
aire attitudes are yielding to a desire to ascertain the 
facts about each other instead of hugging fancies, and 
then decide how they desire to live together in future.” 

The report also contained these suggestive para- 
graphs: 

“In relation to society the church has a three-fold function: 
It is the teacher of the principles of conduct; it is the voice of 
moral judgment; it is the herald of a new order. Temporary 
groupings of its members—conservative as well as radical in 
opinion and program—can be found vainly seeking to evade or 
ignore the social difficulties of this present life by turning their 
eyes constantly toward a future state of their own imagining. 
But whatever form the church takes it always fulfils in some 
degree this three-fold function. It is with this that your Commis- 
sion is mainly concerned, namely, to hold the mirror up to Chris- 
tianity, in whose way of life are to be found the three funda- 
mental principles of social organization: the supremacy of per- 
sonality; the necessity of brotherhood; and the obligation of 
service. 

“Where religion is socially minded, it will continually stimu- 
late adventurous spirits to creative enterprise in the vast labora- 
tory of economic organization. At the same time it will not de- 
spise the day of small things. There is no better way to teach 
the meaning of Christian principles than to demonstrate them. 
The church’s highest allegiance is to neither party in the social 
conflict, but to the common welfare alone. It is partisan only to 
the facts and to humanity and, often, it is only the man of science 
and the man of religion who can reach the necessary degree of 
detachment. Therefore they must join the forces to maintain 
the authority of the commonweal as they see it. This is a very 
different and more fruitful alliance than the merely sentimental 
excursions which stood so long for Christian concern in social 
matters. 

“The church stands for what ought to be, and its supreme 
task is to arouse the faith and hope, to generate the love and 
acquire and spread the knowledge, that will continually create 

i mproved forms of social organization.” : 


Commission on Evangelism 

In the story of the convention, ‘“Day by Day,”’ 
by Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 
we find this interesting account of the report of the 
Commission on Evangelism, and other incidents: 

“The Rev. George W. C. Hill, D. D., of New 
Britain, Ct., made the report of the Commission on 
Evangelism. The first year 200,000 pieces of literature 
were distributed, but during the past year no less 
than 1,161,779 pieces of literature were sent out to the 
churches. Nearly a half-million copies of “The Fel- 
lowship of Prayer’ were used. Church attendance 
literature reached 148,554. The development of de- 
votional life in the churches is the aim of the Commis- 
sion. 

“The Rev. Edward W. Cross, D. D., speaking in 
behalf of the Commission, exemplified ‘A Religion of 
Power’ in his address on that subject. It is not re- 
quired that a witness shall be brilliant, said Dr. Cross. 
He must be simple and straightforward in his state- 
ments. We need fresh experiences of power through 
religious experience. We are to communicate this 
power to those with whom we meet. 


“God is not a retreating or vanishing power. 
Men may know God as the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The lost radiance must be regained. 
In this dynamic movement of evangelism men ex- 
perience the divine power released in Christian fellow- 
ship in communion, not alone but with others. The 
Cross set up on Calvary must be supplemented by the 
cross of consecration in each devout heart. ‘When I 
am weak, then am I strong,’ declared St. Paul; so it 
must be with all who come to a complete consecration 
of their lives to the Master. ‘Knowledge, experience, 
trust—then experience the power of God in the 
Gospel.’ 

“The Council gave the Associate Moderator, 
former Governor William E. Sweet, an enthusiastic 
welcome. The Governor responded by a vigorous use 
of the gavel, explaining that he was instructed to catch 
up with the program. 

“Roger W. Babson, who managed to stir up some- 
thing of a hornets’ nest in Omaha by the frankness of 
some of his discussions of present business conditions 
in an- address before the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, and who consequently was almost a more sen- 
sational feature than the Council in the columns of 
the local press, gave a challenging address to the 
Council on ‘A Study of the Status of the Churches.’ 
It was the effort of a statistician to diagnose present 
conditions and problems and to suggest ways of im- 
provement.” 


The Church Extension Board 

The Church Extension Board reported in part 
as follows: 

“The home missionary to-day is not an itinerant preacher 
on horseback. The old-style home missionary would have about 
as much chance of success in this hustling twentieth century as 
would an old-time carriage factory. The home missionary to- 
day must organize and supervise Sunday schools which are 
schools of religion in which the view of the universe set forth 
does not run counter to the view his young folks acquire when 
they study physical geography, biology and chemistry. In an 
earlier day the area of home missionary activity was largely that 
of the advancing line of civilization as pioneers moved westward 
across the continent. The field of church extension in the new 
century is any and every spot beneath the stars and stripes not 
already fully religiously cared for.” 

“City Work,” ‘Town and Country Work,” “Negro Work in 
the North” and ‘Foreign Speaking Work,” are the four special- 
ized departments for the direction of Congregational church 
extension in the new century. 

The total force of ‘home missionaries,’ including pastors of 
“aided’’ churches, general evangelists and field workers, is 1,478. 
The expense of the church extension work last year, exclusive of 
church building, was $1,385,589. The “rising cost’? of home 
missions is revealed in the comparison between the expense to 
the Boards for a year of missionary labor fifty and a hundred 
years ago and to-day. In 1826 the expense was $127; in 1876, 
$422; in 1926, $1,044. 

Other Commissions reporting were those on 
“Missions,” “Evangelism and Devotional Life,” 
“Tnter-racial Relations,’ “Recruiting,” “Law En- 
forcement,” “Men’s Work,” “Interchurch Relations,” 
and on “The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America.” The Congregational Education So- 
ciety, the Congregational Publishing Society, and 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions also reported. 
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Address by Dr. Dan Freeman Bradley’ 


We especially recommend the following address 
of Dr. Dan F. Bradley, Associate Moderator of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches, to those 
liberals who are so doubtful about the liberality of Con- 
gregationalists. A personal letter from Omaha, trans- 
mitting this address, says: ‘““‘Dan Bradley’s address, as 
Associate Moderator, was a great affair. I think you 
will want to use it, and it ought to demonstrate to 
your people where most of our outstanding people 
stand. I don’t imagine that any of your men could 
have swept the old Calvinism, with its hell and damna- 
tion, off the slate more completely than did Bradley. 
The Council accepted it well. Dr. Burton’s address in 
his Secretary’s report was also a strong appeal for an 
adequate modern ministry meee all the ; eduieren 
of an age of new science, etc.’ 

The Editor. 


Forgetting the things that are behind. 


A ath hundred and seven years ago our 
fathers landed upon the shores of the United 
States the first Congregational church. Two 
hundred and ninety-eight years ago the 

one church that came over the ocean in the Mayflower 

was joined by the newly organized church at Salem. 

That was the beginning of a fellowship in which our 

5,636 churches at home and our 751 churches abroad 

to-day rejoice. 

Those earliest Congregationalists brought with 
them in their stuffy little schooners a very meager 
assortment of this world’s goods. They carried over 
the sea to us, however, an immense volume of political 
and philosophical and theological bric-a-brac, as well 
as antique furniture, which their successors from 1620 
to 1927 have been assorting and separating, sending 
a large part thereof to the rummage sale or the scrap 
heap. I beg the indulgence of the Council for a brief 
time while I remind you of some of the intellectual 
impedimenta which your forbears deemed of great 
importance, but which we, their descendants, without 
any disrespect to them, have found to be worthless 
junk. 

For their time they were progressive and forward- 
looking, and it was only because they were Pilgrims 
always seeking a better country, that they established 
a tradition of self-criticism which has made it possible 
for their children, during these three centuries, to 
undertake the perpetual house-cleaning that was 
needful, in order to keep our churches and people 
abreast of God’s revelation of His will and purpose 
in the world. They carried over a great burden of 
medieval ideas that have been proved impossible by 
history; but they had the spirit of men who dared to 
enter fearlessly every room of their father’s house, 
to examine without terror every assumption of poli- 
tics, philosophy, or of religion, no matter how ancient 
or how affectionately held, and to scrap remorselessly 
every idea or doctrine found to be false or futile. It 
is that spirit that to-day fills their children with just 
pride. 

Old Dad may have used a flintlock rifle—the best 


*This address, by the Associate Moderator, was given at the 
meeting of the Congregational National Council at Omaha. 


weapon at his command—but his aim was accurate, 
and he could pick a squirrel off the tallest tree, or 
stop a wolf in his predatory race, without fail. Grand- 
ma boiled her own soap to wash her linen and scrubbed 
that linen on a corrugated washboard over a tub; 
but when she was through, there was not a shade or a 
spot on the linen, and it gleamed as white and smooth 
on the table under the old Dutch dishes as if it had 
been cleaned with Lux, in a Maytag washer, and ironed 
by the latest electric contrivance. 

Now the flintlock reposes among the curious 
relics of the museum, and Grandma’s soap-kettle 
occupies the corner of the attic. They served their 
day, but it would be absurd for us to try to use either 
flintlock or soap-kettle. 

So with the zntellectual equipment of our fathers, 
at which we now smile, and which in the process of 
years we have relegated to the junk pile. There is, 
for instance, the political scrap heap. Our fathers 
came to the New World partly to secure political 
liberty, yet the liberty they contemplated was the 
liberty of the right sort of people to covenant and 
control the community in which they lived. Thomas 
Hooker of Hartford declared, in the spirit of the most 
advanced seventeenth-century Congregationalist, that 
“all government rested upon the consent of the gov- 
erned.”” But in practise he and his neighbors rested 
all government upon the consent of the regenerated 
white male members of the Congregational Church. 

In those days one must be in good and regular 
standing in the church, as attested at the communion 
table, in order to vote or hold office in the town. 
Papists, Jews, Quakers, negroes, Presbyterians, In- 
dians, and women were not consulted in their govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, in due time more advanced opin- 
ions of human liberty were advocated in these same 
New England towns, by Congregational folk, and the 
process of scrapping the old heresy of government by 
a favored minority of regenerate church members 
was carried out relentlessly by the people whose 
tradition we affectionately acknowledge. They real- 
ized the inconsistency of such limited liberty. 

But it is in the region of religious philosophy and 
practise that our fathers, all down these centuries, 
have chiefly enriched the Congregational scrap heap. 
They brought over the sea the idea that this was a 
ruined world in which the devil had the advantage, 
and God was at a disadvantage, except as, through 
the Incarnation, there was a chance of winning back 
a fragment of what had been lost by the tragedy in 
Eden. Satan was smart and successful. But at the 
critical moment the Cross was set up, and his dominion 
received a terrific body blow. 

Out of such a crude conception of a God who had 
been defeated in the initial encounter, but by the 
voluntary sacrifice of His Son, the second person of 
the Trinity, had won back in part His own dominion, 
we had the witchcraft cruelty and injustice that is 
unhappily connected with Salem. The devil was very 
real and very active to men like Cotton Mather, the 
witchcraft inquisitor; but Mather did in New England 
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exactly what Scotchmen were doing and thinking in 
Edinburgh, Englishmen in London, and Frenchmen 
in France. The thing to be remembered is that the 
Salem folly really sealed the doom of the devil and all 
his works for us Congregationalists. After the shame 
of 1692, our Congregational fathers quietly but surely 
sent the whole satanic series to the junk pile, where 
they will remain, let us hope, forever. 

In connection with this perverted idea of a tech- 
nical and meticulous God and an insurgent devil— 
concepts brought from Europe—was the notion of 
atonement, demanded by the Almighty, requiring 
the death of His perfect Son on the Cross, before He 
could pardon any human being. Over that idea of 
a cruel and unjust God, a Shylock who demanded his 
pound of flesh, our theologians struggled with atone- 
ment—ever modifying and changing their interpreta- 
tion of the sacrifice on Calvary. They could not 
make it seem to fit into the facts of life, and it intrigued 
and troubled their clear-thinking minds. From Ed- 
wards to Bushnell and to Beecher—and to Fairchild, 
who declared that substitutional atonement was im- 
possible and immoral—our leaders grappled with sin 
and its forgiveness. Now, substitutional atonement, 
governmental atonement—all penal atonement—has 
gone to the scrap heap. Why should a good God 
demand any penal atonement, when He so loved the 
world? And, casting overboard the theological ab- 
surdities that connected themselves with the Cross, 


we have won a fairly decent and honest God; and | 


Calvary is no longer a Sinai of divine wrath, but a 
green hill of divine and self-effacing love. 

With that monstrous doctrine of penal atone- 
ment went also the whole pessimistic idea of a world 
ruined by the act of a two-weeks-old moron and his 
rib-made wife. But not until scientific discovery and 
the vision of evolution revealed that man never fell, 
except upward, dared we reach that crucial surrender. 
That from the beginning man was coming on and up, 
seeking after God, “if haply he might feel after him 
and find him,” came as a tremendous plan of salva- 
tion. That ‘‘plan of salvation,” appearing nowhere in 
the teaching of Jesus, nevertheless was laid down with 
all the definiteness and certainty of a geometrical 
theorem. They “justified the ways of God to men,” 
to quote Milton, by making out the Almighty as a 
being so fettered with rules and regulations, with 
complexes and inhibitions which compelled Him to 
act just so and in no other fashion, that He never was 
given a chance in that plan to run His universe as He 
wanted to. The plan of salvation tied God up to the 
system of an ecclesiastical committee. 

How immeasurably greater God has come to be, 
as a result of the intellectual and spiritual controversies 
of these centuries! But the clarified vision did not 
arrive except after fierce debate, and the exercise of 
splendid dialectic and forensic ability. Jonathan Ed- 
wards was considered the intellectual and theological 
giant of his time—although in most respects he was 
wrong. The fact that such men as he could not fetter 
the Congregational mind with his dialectic—as Luther 
fettered the German mind to this day, and as Calvin 
shackled the mind of his followers for centuries until 
now—testifies eloquently to the independence and 
sturdy mental capacity of our Congregational folk. 
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Our history may be described as a perpetual revo- 
lution accomplished by perpetual and earnest con- 
versation. An illustration of the way we have treated 
dogma will be recalled by the older men who went 
through the Andover controversy raging for ten 
years in all our local and general meetings—a con- 
troversy which involved the character of God, in that 
it bitterly and fiercely discussed whether God could 
or would be good enough to give the heathen who had 
never heard of Christ a chance to hear and accept him 
after death. Some thought it was not.fair to damn a 
lot of ignorant people to all eternity without giving 
them a chance to repent and be good. Others could 
not trust in a God who would let a lot of wicked 
heathens escape just punishment. It was Joseph 
Cook who invented the theory that in a space of about 
twenty minutes between what we call death and the 
final 7n articulo mortis, there was probably a chance 
for dying heathens. But we have utterly buried that 
controversy. 

It was this absurd idea of a technical and jealous 
God who was very particular about tweedledum and 
tweedledee, that persuaded our fathers to maintain 
a Mosaic Sabbath, such as Jesus had definitely re- 
pudiated, but which they set up in its full Levitical 
glory. They made it a day of torture for their families 
and a day of terror to the children; if we have reached 
an extreme in the other direction, may it not be due 
to the rank absurdities of our Puritan Sabbath? The 
Massachusetts and Vermont laws provided that 
“whoever was guilty of any rude, profane, or unlaw- 
ful conduct on the Lord’s Day, in words or action, by 
clamorous discourses, shouting, halloing, screaming, 
running, riding, dancing, jumping, was to be fined 
forty shillings and whipped upon the naked back not 
to exceed ten stripes.”’ It was held to be wicked to 
eat a dinner cooked on Sunday, or to spend any part 
of the day in laughter or play. To be happy from 
Saturday sundown to the next sundown was impious. 
God wanted people during that interval of time to 
“turn their thoughts to pious themes, damnation, and 
the dead.” 

There is an unconfirmed tradition that a statute 
was passed forbidding men to kiss their wives on Sun- 
day; but there was so much bootleg kissing that the 
law could not be enforced, and was allowed to lapse. 
That Puritan Sabbath has also gone to the scrap 
heap, thank heaven, for it finds no justification what- 
ever in the teaching of Jesus or of St. Paul. Perhaps 
we have gone too far in secularizing the first day of the 
week, but not a man of us would wish to go back even 
to the more recent time of our own memories when it 
was deemed wicked to travel or to visit relatives, or 
to read any but religious literature, on the Lord’s Day. 

Along with the Mosaic Sabbath, then, .we have 
scrapped original sin, limited atonement, total de- 
pravity, final probation in this life, Shakespeare’s 
and Milton’s eternal devil, eternal torture of the 
damned, a formidable list of once tenaciously held 
beliefs, in the system of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. 

Furthermore, we have scrapped some very curi- 
ous ways of worship—e. g., the doleful hymns, the 
interminable sermons, the metrical psalms. There 
have been times when we held fast days, ordered by 
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the legislature, and thought we could please the good 
God by going hungry—a notion which is a relic of 
the asceticism of ancient and medieval times. Later 
on, we invoked the Holy Spirit in protracted meetings 
to produce religious and emotional hysteria—as, 
for example, during the Whitefield “great awakening,” 
and in milder fashion within our own memories. 

“Billy” Sunday and his imitators have so utterly 
discredited this commercialized mass hysteria, that 
we probably will see no more of it in our churches. 
We ought to give him credit for making it so bad as 
to need burial. We refused to send gifts at Christmas; 
we paid no attention to Easter or Good Friday; our 
early preachers neither celebrated weddings nor buried 
the dead—all because they were held to be papist 
practises. We rejected anything like responsive 
readings or the use of the Apostles’ Creed in our ser- 
vices. 

We rented or sold our pews, so that a family could 
hold in fee simple a rew of seats in the house of God, 
and keep all others out of it. A man came into his 
pew one Sabbath and was amazed te find a stranger, 
Mark Twain, init. He wrote on a ecard, “I paid $200 
for this pew,’’ and passed it over to the stranger, 
whereupon Mark Twain wrote under it and passed it 
back, “I don’t blame you; it’s a damned good pew.” 

Our Bible was infallible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, and all parts of it equally valuable. The list 
of David’s warriors was as sacred a thing as the Beat- 
itudes of our Lord, and the massacre of Jericho’s 
women and babes as praiseworthy as the conversion 
of Cornelius at Joppa. 

Now, all these things adorn our scrap heap, to- 
gether with the notion that only he is a child of God 
who has had a definite experience of conversion, 
though in many cases it would be difficult to tell from 
what and to what a given person of exemplary charac- 
ter was converted. Our sacrosanct ministry has gone, 
with the idea that ordination by a council conveyed 
some special grace, and could make a wise teacher out 
of a dumbhead. And also has vanished to the same 
pile of junk the idea that all men should become, and 
eventually would become, Congregationalists—at a 
near-time millennium. 

Now, having dropped off all these articles that I 
have mentioned—and they are but a few of our once- 
loved furniture—have we anything left? Have we 
not emasculated our religion, pruned our vines until 
they have no buds, unloaded our cargoes into the sea 
until we are left unballasted, to be tossed about on 
billows of doubt? If we have any gospel left, is it not 
a pretty thin and unsubstantial gospel? And the first 
answer may be put in the language of Josh Billings, 
a well-known Safed the Sage of a generation ago. 
He said, “‘it is better to be ignorant, than to know so 
many things that are not so.” 

Here we were imposing medieval philosophies 
and religious dogmas upon our children, causing them 
to repeat, in interminable catechisms, teachings that 
our Lord knew nothing about, philosophies that were 
impossible, and threatening those who questioned the 
dogmas with the wrath of God upon the doubter, the 
infidel, and the skeptic. Of course, our forbears 
were sincere in it all, but they were tremendously 
mistaken, and the happy thing about it all is that, 
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when shown to be mistaken, our folks dared to consign 
their errors to the scrap heap, without hesitation or 
sorrow. And they never went back for them. 

And in this process we have gained a certain 
intellectual self-respect. We have won the liberty to 
think, to question, to show a reason for the faith that 
is In us, or give it up. Forty years ago we were trem- 
bling in our studies and our pulpits because a certain 
eloquent orator was proclaiming to great audiences 
the mistakes of Moses, and predicting that the time 


- was near when our churches would be closed, dust 


gather on our Bibles, and the only crosses visible in 
America would be the crosses on the telegraph poles. 
But we have ceased to be troubled at the mistakes of 
Moses or any other ancient writer, for our faith no 
longer rests upon the authority of inerrant documents. 
We dare to interpret the manuscripts of antiquity 
under the influence of common sense, scholarship, 
and not tradition, and the Cross still towers “‘o’er 
the wrecks of time.” 

We used to have in our libraries books of apolo- 
getics and in our seminaries chairs of apologetics, 
but they are no longer useful and no longer needed. 
Our Congregational folk have nothing to apologize 
for in our faith, unless it be that we still cherish some 
useless ancestral heirlooms, like the one that we can, 
by dint of intercessory prayer, get God to change His 
laws and send us rain when we think we need it, or 
the delusion of some preachers, that emotional fervor 
can take the place of accurate and painstaking study 
in preparing our sermons. 

Here are some of the things that we have gained 
in our pilgrimage. We have gained the conception of 
a rational universe, governed by the good God, who is 
Himself moral, trustworthy, incapable of being in- 
fluenced by a pull, incapable of injustice, or vengeance, 
or jealousy, or indulging caprice, or whim. 

We have also recovered a conception of nature 
as not ruined, or evil, or cruel, but of nature infinitely 
beautiful, infinitely and wisely organized and carried on 
for the securing of a maximum of happiness and joy. 
And having recovered nature and discovered that it 
thrills with mysteries that challenge our curiosity and 
responds to the questioning of the sincere mind, we 
have no further need of emphasizing or even consider- 
ing the supernatural, as distinct and apart from the 
nature we may know, which is immeasurably more 
wonderful and mysterious than any supernatural 
phenomena our fathers ever contemplated. 

We face the stern realities of what our fathers 
called sev, not as an essential and universal and neces- 
sary quality of our human nature, that somehow had 
to be miraculously purged out of us as a result of a 
second birth, but as an incident of that journey we 
have all been making out of the savagery and animal- 
ism of our lower estate, toward the beauty and per- 
fection of the children of God through experience. 
We are not sinners by heredity, but we falter and fail 
and fall away from the path of duty which we know, 
until pain comes and misery checks us up. And the 
experience of it all leads us on ultimately upward and 
onward to higher and better things, steadily and surely; 
and that seems to be the manner in which the good 
God proposes to train His children here, to live the 
immortal life elsewhere. 
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Moving among us as a real and personal friend, 
“the light which lighteth every man coming into the 
world” is the Spirit of him who was one of us and who 
once walked the way of earth and from dawn to dark 
faced its sorrows and its tragedies and its folly, with- 
out discouragement or defeat, and ‘‘for the joy set 
before him endured the cross,’”’ and won for human- 
kind the first complete victory of a perfect human life. 

We assemble here to-day in the presence of him 
“‘whose feet were once nailed for our advantage to the 
bitter cross,” and who answers for us every question 
as to what is the value and meaning of life. It isa 
good world in which he once lived, and which God so 
loved—a world growing better and wiser and kinder 
under the spell and power of his divine Spirit. 

We have come in this process of thinking and 
testing our experience to consider our fellow men, 
not as disliked of God, but as our brothers loved of 
God—all of them. And we are sending our fairest 
women and our bravest and best-equipped men to 
the world overseas and to the depressed and back- 
ward among us and near us, not as to heathen, hell- 
bent (we have lost that word heathen out of our 
vocabulary), but to kinsmen who need our experience 
and our knowledge of the Master; we share with them 
all that a kind Providence has given to us. 

We are no longer telling them that they are 
hated and damned, but that they are loved—that the 
Great Manager of this mighty universe is friendly 
and would daily greet them with a caress. We are 
carrying to our needy brothers, not.a theology, but a 
religion, that we may share with them the knowledge 
of the love of God. 

As a result of this changed attitude toward God 
and man and the Incarnation, we have organized our 
churches on a basis of freedom, on the one hand, 
and increased responsibility, on the other. We are 
not scrutinizing each other’s theology or practise. 
Orthodoxy is a forgotten word with us, for it expresses 
nothing actual. We are freer than ever in our Con- 
gregational fellowship. 

The churches which you represent here are all 
of them complete democracies, responsible only to 
God. Our Councils, Associations, Conferences, Com- 
missions, and Missionary Societiés have not laid 
impious hands upon that sacred ark. You may call 
and install any minister you please, be he Catholic 
priest or Christian Science reader; and you may pay 
him any compensation agreed upon. You may re- 
ceive into your membership Baptists by immersion, 
or Universalists by sprinkling, or Quakers without 
any physical symbol, and there is no other power or 
rubric or ecclesiastical officer to interfere. You may 
write your confession in terms of the Nicene Creed, 
or the decrees of the Council of Trent, or the brief 
statement of the Unitarian group, and there is no one 
who may add to or subtract from your chosen formu- 
lary. You may practise the oracular confessional or 
divine healing; in your ritual you may refuse the cup 
to the laity and you may have thinly clad maidens 
in Greek garb dancing in the chancel, and you may 
have a golfers’ service early Sunday morning, so that 
your deacons may have a full day upon the greens, 
and while the General Secretary of the National 
Council may contemplate you with amazement, he 


will continue to print your name in the Year-Book 
as if in good and regular standing, without a shadow 
passing over his handsome, sphinx-like face. 

But our good sense will check any undue use of 
our freedom. We need not use, and do never use, all 
of our freedom—nor a major fraction thereof. We 
have a public opinion that restrains the undue ex- 
pression of freakishness or folly. We have no more 
heresy trials or campaigns for uniformity of belief 
or practise. We need none. Our churches have a 
way of taking care of our freaks, or they:zo elsewhere. 
An Elmer Gantry would last among us just about 
six months. We have had them, but they sooner or 
later went to their own place. The purity of our 
ministry and teaching is not maintained by external 
sanctions. They need not be. They are maintained 
by our spirit of the corps. 

For with this great freedom comes a great sense 
of responsibility. We are organized for service in 
homeland and overseas because of this responsibility. 
We cherish in our hearts, in every church, the final 
request of our Lord and Master, ‘“‘Go, teach the things 
I have told you.”” And we have been going in greater 
eagerness without hope of gain or glory. We are not 
going about establishing Congregationalism as an 
end of our work, but we are going about organizing 
people in churches to live the Jesus way, and we 
look for our compensation in his approval, and that 
alone. 

We apportion our missionary gifts; we ask our 
people to respond. We can bring, and ought to bring, 
no pressure. They are free to refuse, but they do not. 
“For the joy set before him he went to the Cross;’ 
so we go—and only so. 

We have discovered that he left another prayer 
that we had nearly forgotten: ‘That we be one.”’ 

We have at last heard that word, and we are 
ashamed that we have neglected it so long, perpetuated 
our differences, called ourselves by 157 different 
names, and discredited him whose name and sign we 
bear—by our apathy, if not antipathy, toward the 
other Christians whom he has called and gathered 
and blessed by millions. We have become tender 
and thoughtful about it. We seek to remedy it. We 
want our friends who bear his name to love us and 
have fellowship with us. We are here to-day saying 
to every follower and lover of Jesus: We are your 
brothers; come and love us, and let us love you, and 
let this old world that has so much hate in it know 
that the good God sent Jesus “to gather into one all 
the children of God that are scattered abroad.” 
We will go to the Presbyterian and the Universalist 
and the Christian, we will go to Lausanne, and tell 
the world that we are ready now for Christian unity— 
organic and complete without mental reservation, 
and without asking any man to sacrifice his opinion 
or even his whims as he comes with us. 

So we gather to-day with a great longing and a 
great hope, to consecrate ourselves anew to the ser- 
vice of Jesus Christ. We long to hear his voice, to 
receive his benediction. We will follow him anywhere, 
everywhere, in deep sacrifice if necessary, in whole- 
hearted service always, in the devotion of body and 
mind, to help make all of this old world the happy 
shrine of his surpassing love. 
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A United Liberal Church’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


TY ISCUSSING the exchange of viewpoints which 

) | took place recently between Congregational- 
) @ | ists and Universalists, and which found ex- 
Saxo) pression in the Joint Statement issued by the 
two commissions, Congregational and Universalist, 
the Western Unitarian issued a frank warning to 
Unitarians, declaring that the reasons which support 
the contemplated ‘‘consolidation” of Congregational- 
ists and Universalists do not apply to Unitarians. 
“They are intellectually ‘cautious;’ we are intellectu- 
ally venturesome. They are temperamentally evan- 
gelical; we are temperamentally rationalistic. They 
are doctrinally Christian; we are doctrinally uni- 
versalist. And these differences go deeper than mere 
words can indicate. In fact, we believe that many 
Universalist churches belong with the Unitarians 
rather than with the union group. Unitarians are 
now undergoing a new birth of freedom and life. 
We are in a fair way to win large numbers to our 
movement, and to make great gains in the restate- 
ment of theology in the light of modern knowledge. 
Never was there greater opportunity for our distinc- 
tive contribution than now. Therefore we must 
not fall victim to the paralyzing tendency to merge 
things that are essentially different.” 

I am not disposed to discuss the characterizations 
which the statement contains, though I would say 
frankly that I should be sorry if I felt that they 
represented the whole truth. My concern is at the mo- 
ment with the attitude represented by such a general 
declaration. ‘Through a commission appointed by 
the Unitarian Association we have been canvassing 
the possibility of more complete practical co-opera- 
tion with the Universalist Church. We have not 
anticipated anything like organized union of the two 
denominations, though some of us on both sides of 
the table are known to hope for such a consummation. 
The disposition of the members of the commission 
has been to approach the whole problem with the as- 
sumption that the two groups, through their diversity 
of gifts, traditions, and experience, have something to 
give to each other, and that if practical ways can be 
discovered it will be worth while to make and receive 
such contributions. In other words, we have felt 
that the first essential to any approach to either union 
or simple co-operation is a certain temper or mind. 


*This is the address of Dr. Speight which caused something 
of a sensation at the Unitarian meetings, some Unitarians holding 
that it represented the heart. of Unitarianism, others that it was 
false to Unitarianism both in its utterances and implications. 
Some hailed the address as representative of the noblest tradi- 
tions of the Unitarian body. Others said it definitely took Dr. 
Speight out of Unitarianism and placed him “‘with the moderate 
Evangelicals or the Liberal Orthodox.’ All of which illustrates 
that Unitarians are not unlike Universalists, or not unlike re- 
formers as described by a celebrated Unitarian, Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson: “Reformers are like Esquimaux dogs. 
They all must be hitched to the sledge by a separate thong. If 
put in one harness they will’’—well, we will leave the rest of tke 
quotation for our readers to look up. But for this address of 
Dr. Speight we have unbounded admiration.—The Editor. 


We have not repudiated whatever may be the charac- 
teristics by which we can be distinguished; we have 
endeavored to fix our minds not upon the features 
which we might believe made us superior, but upon 
the excellences and the positive gifts of our friends and 
co-workers. I can see little hope of profitable co- 
operation, much less of organic and structural union, 
if our first reaction to any overtures is one which can 
find expression in a vigorous assertion of our superior- 
ity; or if, together with such an assertion, we express 
our fear that friendly exchanges of opinion and purpose 
will involve a “paralyzing tendency to merge things 
that are essentially different.” 

It is only another way of saying the same thing 
to point out that any minority group like ours is ex- 
posed to the dangers of the dissenting position. 
Hitherto this danger has been especially evident 
when some of us have contemplated the labors and 
the utterances of men who, while regarding them- 
selves as liberals, remain in the more orthodox com- 
munions. Too often, in my humble judgment, we 
have spoken as if we were the real and only liberals, 
and have suggested that any friendly contacts be- 
tween ourselves and these liberal evangelicals must 
depend upon their readiness to come right over to us. 
Our liberalism has indeed been seriously called in 
question, and I for one am not surprised. It has been 
suggested quite frankly that these liberal Christians 
have never really meant what they have said, or that 
if they have really meant it they have been very care- 
ful not to go so far in stating it as to endanger their 
comfort and security in their present religious affilia- 
tions. Such suggestions coming from our side seem 
to me to be. not only ill-advised but unworthy. Uni- 
tarians have been very often misrepresented and mis- 
judged; this unhappy experience should have made 
us sensitive and should have acted as a restraint when 
we have been tempted to question the motives and 
the sincerity of other men. I like to turn to the 
phrases of a ‘‘Fraternal Letter to the Churches in a 
time of division in orthodoxy”’ which was signed three 
years ago by twenty-seven Unitarian ministers: 
“Shall we not strive to be inclusive in spirit, charitable 
in judgment, generous in hospitality? Let us guard 
ourselves against all self-righteousness and self-seek- 
ing, and then let us unhesitatingly reaffirm our be- 
lief that true religion, while, of necessity, guided by 
clear thinking, is not a system of doctrine, but a way 
of life, and that what the world needs to-day is not a 
faith about Jesus Christ, but the faith of Jesus Christ. 
Let us make plain our fellowship with all who are 
seeking to ‘do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God,’ with all who want to humanize the re- 
ligious beliefs, and democratize the religious institu- 
tions, and Christianize the religious life of our 
time.” 

If we are to express any such temper of inclu- 
siveness and generosity we must, I think, try to ap- 
preciate what are the things precious in the sight of 
those with whom we propose to have closer relations. 
This is true whether we have in mind the Universal- 
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ists or the so-called liberal Evangelicals. This does 
not at all mean that we should ever express our will- 
ingness to give formal assent to any creedal statement 
or doctrinal positions. It does mean, however, that 
we should respect, and if possible enter sympathet- 
ically into, the central religious possessions of those 
from whom we have been so long isolated. Our posi- 
tion of isolation—and it matters little to-day whether 
that was of our choice or thrust upon us—has tended 
to cut us off from the more recent developments in 
the larger communions of Christendom. It is ap- 
parently hard for some of us to realize that liberaliz- 
ing influences have really accomplished anything 
significant within the orthodox communions, still 
harder to acknowledge that those liberalizing in- 
fluences have not emanated exclusively from Unitarian 
sources. 

First I would puta certain spirit and temper which 
characterizes churches which have a more orthodox 
background but a liberal purpose to-day. They seem 
to me to have cherished a fine warmth of devotion, 
a valid emphasis upon the cultivation of inward 
graces, a fruitful concern for the vitality of religious 
feeling in the individual, and they have maintained 
their churches deliberately as places of worship. If 
it is true that fervor in the cultivation of spiritual 
things, that worship and communion with God, do 
not and will not again find a central place in the en- 
deavors of our Unitarian churches, then of course any 
approach to union will be an attempt “to merge things 
that are essentially different.’ 
Christian Century has made what I feel to be a search- 
ing statement of the barrenness of a purely intellec- 
tual approach to the needs of our time: 

“The future of religion will be determined not so 
much by its intellectual validation as by its ability 
to make moral and spiritual resources available for 
man’s conflict with the impersonal forces in modern 
civilization. The soul of man cries out not only 
against the cruelties which nature inflicts upon him 
but. against the indignities with which an impersonal 
civilization outrages his sense of worth. Modern 
liberalism—particularly American liberalism—has been 
so preoccupied with the task of making religion in- 
tellectually respectable that it has done little to make 
religion socially and morally useful. Religious liber- 
alism is on the whole on the side of economic reaction, 
perhaps because the socially privileged people are 
the ones who are most inclined to skepticism. The 
modern church has been so anxious to prove its faith 
intellectually valid to the socially privileged and scien- 
tifically oriented classes that it has had no energy for 
the task of making the faith which it saved for these 
people a force by which they might overcome their 
own greed and pride. Thus for every skeptic who is 
outraged by religious obscurantism there are ten skep- 
tics who are outraged by religion’s connivance with 
some traditional economic or social wrong.” 

Beside this statement I place another by Dr. 
Fosdick which I am equally ready to endorse: ““Be- 
coming a modernist because he believes that real 
religion and the scientific view of the world are not 
incompatible, a man proceeds diligently and zealously 
to set forth the scientific view of the world, as though, 
if people would only believe in evolution, the reign of 
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law, the new psychology, the historical method of 
dealing with sacred literatures, and other such matrices 
of modern thought, religion would be safely preserved 
for the future generations. But that is a foolish re- 
liance. Such mental frame-works, whether old or 
new, are not the deep springs from which religion 
rises in the human heart.” (Christian Leader, March 
20, 1926, quoted from Harpers, March, 1926.) 

We are of course insistent upon the principle of 
freedom and we are fearful.of anything which may 
seem to compromise our intellectual liberty at any 
point. Sometimes the principle of libérty is exalted 
among us as if it could of itself provide a bond of 
union. Personally I can not see that it does or ever 
will. Men may have liberty in common and have 
nothing else in common. I will gladly defend the 
liberty of the agnostic who does not know. I will 
recognize the liberty, of a sort, of the man who does 
not care to know. I will never interfere with the 
liberty of the dogmatist who claims that you never 
can know. But I would rather work with people who 
know something and on the basis of what they know 
are prepared to do something. All I ask of them is 
that if they and I work together we shall accord each 
other liberty to know more to-morrow than we know 
to-day. Interdependence is at once more practical 
and more profitable than independence. I am much 
more concerned to seek out things I hold in common 
with men from whom in some things I differ than I am 
to parade my differences and allow them to be a 
barrier to co-operation. 

A second characteristic of churches with a more 
orthodox background is that they have an evangelical 
fervor, a sense of mission, a zeal to meet the needs of 
our time. I do not mean to imply that Unitarians 
have not had missionary zeal, but I have never been 
enthusiastic about missionary zeal which has for its 
object the promotion of the interests of a particular 
denomination. Missionary endeavors on the part of 
orthodox churches, as we all know, have been largely 
dominated by sectarian purposes until recent times. 
In recent times, however, there has been the develop- 
ment of a new spirit, and the generosity of our fellow- 
Christians reaches out to-day to the ends of the earth 
in endeavors which are no longer Presbyterian, or 
Baptist, or Methodist, or Congregationalist, but 
humanitarian, endeavors contributing to enlighten- 
ment, the emancipation of mankind from perilous 
scourges, and the upbuilding of international good- 
will. The impetus in this new development has 
significantly come very largely from the mission 
fields. 

Thirdly, I feel bound to point out that we shall 
not be ready for any close integration of our work 
with that of other liberals unless and until we can 
sympathize with and understand their religious 
thought. I am going to read to you a short passage 
from the Joint Statement on Inter-Church Relations 
promulgated by the Commissions of the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist Churches: 

“We believe that the basis of vital Christian 
unity is a common acceptance of Christianity as 
primarily a way of life. It is faith in Christ expressed 
in a supreme purpose to do the will of God as re- 
vealed in him and to co-operate as servants of the 
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kingdom for which he lived and died. Assent to an 
official creed is not essential. Within the circle of 
fellowship created by loyalty to the common Master 
there may exist differences of theological opinion. 
With the primary loyalty affirmed, such differences 
need not separate; rather, indeed, if the mind of the 
Master controls, they may enrich the content of 
faith and experience; and, if it does not control, 
theological agreements will not advance the Christian 
cause. ‘Religion to-day does not grow in the soil of 
creeds.’ . 

“The unity of a common loyalty to the Christian 
way of life is already a fact, to which the high task in 
which we are now engaged is witness. Not only Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists, but multitudes of 
other forward-looking Christians, share this unity of 
faith and endeavor. It is not something to be arti- 
ficially formed, but a growing relationship to be 
recognized and afforded ways of practical expression. 
None of us would advocate, as none of us could enter, 
a fellowship that would compromise loyalty to the 
truth as any one of us may see it or would stifle free- 
dom to bear testimony to its worth and power. 
What appeals to us is the challenge of a great adven- 
ture to prove that a common purpose to share the 
faith of Christ is a power strong enough to break the 
fetters of custom and timidity and sectarian jealousy 
that hitherto have put asunder Christian brethren 
who at heart are one, and who can better serve the 
Kingdom of God together than apart.” 

The Statement closes with these words: “In 
such a larger fellowship Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists alike, both as churches and individuals, 
may find fresh incentive to service and sacrifice. 
The Kingdom of God requires the uttermost loyalty 
and devotion of both and the mutual recognition of 
what each may contribute to the common endeavor. 
The stirring challenge to forward-looking Christians of 
whatever name to-day is to make their churches vital- 
izing centers of the Christianity that is in Christ, and 
so to promote the broader fellowship through which 
alone the mighty task of winning the world by the 
Master shall be accomplished. To that we commit 
ourselves. The event is in the hands of God.”’ 

You can say about such a statement, and some 
have said, that while there is a profession of liberalism 
the phraseology nevertheless reveals a fundamentally 
conservative “clinging to old phrases.” I can not 
associate myself with any such small-minded criticism 
of the declaration. To have official bodies of two de- 
nominations, one of which still prints the Kansas City 
platform as an indication of the things generally 
believed within it, the other of which had its Win- 
chester platform up till not very many years ago, and 
only within living memory added to that platform the 
statement that it was not to be regarded as binding 
upon any individual, combine in the clear statement 
that Christianity is primarily a way of life, that as- 
sent to an official creed is not essential, that within the 
circle of fellowship created by a common Christian 
loyalty there may exist differences of theological 
opinion, differences enriching the content of faith 
and experience—this seems to me to be a significant 
milestone on the way to effective Christian unity. 

My cordial and sincere endorsement of such a 
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statement implies a recognition of the fact that for 
both the groups represented in that statement some- 
thing which can be called “loyalty to the common 
Master” is of central importance. There is no at- 
tempt to define what that means, and I should myself 
hold that the purposes of the American Unitarian 
Association are in accord with the Joint Statement of 
the Congregationalists and Universalists. It is in- 
dicated that what the Joint Statement calls “faith 
in Christ” is to be ‘‘expressed in a supreme purpose to 
do the will of God as revealed in him.” That is broad 
enough for me, and it is only the man who is already 
bound by the phrases of his liberalism that would find 
the phrases of this Joint Statement limiting to his 
freedom. 

Any move towards co-operation or union at once 
disciplines all concerned and puts them to a searching 
test. The possibility of effective and organized re- 
lations among liberal Christians depends not alone 
upon those who are disposed to reach out a friendly 
hand to us, but also upon the temper which prevails 
in us. If, but only if, we are humble, recognizing 
that we have something to learn from those who have 
been more closely attached to the historic Christian 
tradition, if, but only if, we have a zeal for the work 
of our denomination not for the sake of its own glory 
but for the sake of its contribution to the common 
religious life of our generation, if, but only if, while we 
cherish our liberty we continually examine the uses to 
which we put it, if, but only if, with all our differences 
of interpretation we are really united in the purpose of 
the American Unitarian Association, “‘to diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure religion 
which in accordance with the teachings of Jesus is 
summed up in love to God and love to man; to en- 
courage sympathy and co-operation among religious 
liberals and to strengthen the churches . . . for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God’”—we may 
hope to be sincerely welcomed by other liberals and to 
have a contribution to offer to an enterprise far 
greater in its resources and its range than anything 
we can carry through alone. 


* * * 


EVERYBODY’S GARDEN | 


All along the wayside is everybody’s garden! 
There the wild rose blossoms through the summer days. 
Bounded by field fences, and ever stretching onward, 
It is God’s own garden. For it, give Him praise. 
’Tis gay with goldenrod, 
There blooming grasses nod, 
And sunflowers small and yellow turn ever to the sun; 
Quaint darkey-heads are there, 
And daisies wild and fair, 
In everybody’s garden, each flower’s the loveliest one! 


All along the wayside is everybody’s garden! 
Come out and gather posies; the very air is sweet. 
Come out, with hearts of gladness, ye big and little children, 
Into our Father’s garden, made for our strolling feet. 
The flitting butterfly, 
The fragrant winds that sigh, 
The tiny clouds that hover above us in the blue,. 
The bird’s song high and clear, 
Make heaven draw more near. 
In everybody’s garden the world once more is new. 


Selected. 


XXI. 


TrVOIKE many of my readers, I have taken bird 
N} migration as a matter of course—known 
about it only in the most general way, and 
paid little attention to it when it was going 


on 


Gradually the literature of the bird clubs in 
Brookline, Boston and Washington has made me 
conscious of the fact that if one will sit up and take 
just a little notice for a few weeks in spring and fall, 
he can learn many things. In Washington, from 
April 15 to June 1, the Audubon Society runs a series 
of Audubon walks on Saturdays up the Potomac, 
down the Potomac, and in some of the lovely wooded 
gorges tributary to the Potomac. 

In Boston and Brookline there are similar ex- 
cursions along the North Shore, the South Shore, in 
the Lynn Woods, and also an all day affair at the 
Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary. In the Fenway, too, 
and the Public Garden of Boston, people with bird 
glasses begin to show up at the beginning of April. 
Many a group I pass as I am walking down the Fen- 
way mornings toward the office. If my bird glasses 
are strung about my neck, they serve as a letter of 
introduction even for the reserved New Englanders. 
New England boys of fifteen or sixteen, in the impul- 
siveness of youth, have even been known to address 
me first and ask if I have seen “‘the hooded warbler 
down by the bridge.” 

All this is interesting as throwing light on ‘“‘why 
we behave like human beings.”’ And studies of bird 
migration going on both at home and abroad are throw- 
ing light on “why birds behave like birds.” 

A scholarly professor of the University of Aber- 
deen* has written a learned book on the subject of 
bird migration, just republished in the United States, 
and Dr. Alexander Wetmore, president of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union and assistant secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, has published several 
articles giving the results of his studies of bird migra- 
tion in the interior of South America, where many of 
our birds go. Dipping into these studies I am made 
to realize for how long a time men have been asking 
questions about bird migration. 

Aristotle died over three hundred years before 
Christ, yet Aristotle could make the following ob- 
servation: ‘‘SSome creatures can make provision 
against change without stirring from their ordinary 
haunts; others migrate, quitting Pontus and the cold 
countries after the autumnal equinox to avoid ap- 
proaching winter, and after the spring equinox mi- 
grating from warm lands to cool lands to avoid the 
coming heat. In some cases they migrate from places 
near at hand; in others they may be said to come from 
the ends of the world, as in the case of the crane, for 
these birds migrate from the steppes of Sythia to the 
marsh lands south of Egypt where the Nile has its 
source.” 


*Prof. A. Landsborough Thompson: “Problems of Bird 
Migration.” F 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


Some Incidents of the Migration 
Johannes 


Here was a mind which grasped all the essentials 
of the subject. Some birds to-day simply come down 
from high altitudes to the valleys to escape the rigors 
of winter. Other birds, like the terns, go from the 
Arctic clear around the globe to the Antarctic. We 
gradually are accumulating a body of trustworthy 
facts by “bird banding.’ People who can show that 
they are sober and serious can get permits from the 
U. S. Biological Survey to trap, band and release 
birds. The bird bander records the number and name 
of every bird banded, as well as of every banded bird 
retaken and examined. All this information is mailed 
to the Survey, where specialists file and analyze the 
facts. What do the bird banders get out of it? Just 
what you, dear reader, get out of it when you clean up 
the place where you have had a picnic and burn or 
bury the debris you have made, what you get when you 
pick up the newspapers in the street in front of your 
house and throw them in the trash can, what you get 
when you leave the arbutus or dogwood or laurel to 
bloom in beauty for others to see. You get what 
dozens of scientists of the Government get out of it 
when they refuse $20,000 a year outside and serve the 
country at $5,000, and what corps of volunteer help- 
ers in churches, schools, health departments, charity 


_ associations, scout organizations, and other similar 


movements get for service rendered. Bird banders 
get the joy of finding out interesting facts, adding to 
the sum total of knowledge, helping on things which 
no scientist can possibly do alone. 

What a wonderful thing, when one stops to think 
about it, bird migration really is! At the appointed 
time, in successive waves, the birds come back. The 
scientists have made schedules showing when they will 
appear at this city or at that on their way north, and 
within narrow limits of variation the birds come on 
schedule—Canada geese, ducks, grackles, blackbirds, 
robins, bluebirds, heading the procession, and the 
late warblers, wrens, and thrushes bringing up the rear. 

There is an interesting article in the Science 
News Letter, a weekly summary of current science, 
edited by Watson Davis in Washington for school, 
club, and library as well as personal use, on “Bird 
Migration Mystery Still Unsolved” (issue of April 
30, 1927). 

The article refers to the many weird theories men 
have held on this subject—one set down by Aristotle 
being that birds went into a torpid state in the fall 
and hid themselves in caves and hollow trees, and that 
swallows submerged themselves in marshes and the 
mud at the bottom of ponds. 

Now it is clear that birds this side of the equator 
when they come north do so to breed. They pick 
places where there is food sufficient and where they 
can build nests and rear their young in comparative 
safety. Some raise several families in a season. By 
mid-August the first of the migrants assemble to start 
south, and by November 15 nearly all have gone. 
These birds new to the world go south like the others, 
and next year come back to the places where they first 
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saw the light of day. Now scientists are asking what 
makes them want to go. Isit just a question of food? 
One might think so when he finds individuals of a 
species that migrates staying all winter where plenty 
of food hangs on bushes. Over at grandfather’s in 
Sharon, once, in the depth of winter, we were surprised 
to find robins in thickets of choke-cherry bushes. 
What in the bird tells him when to go? What holds 
him on his course? Has he a sixth sense or does he 
see? How does he pack the energy in that tiny body 
to carry him so far? The whole world honors Lind- 
bergh, and justly so, but this little warbler hanging 
head down picking at a bud just outside my window 
has performed a feat much more marvelous than the 
aviator, and the majority of us do not even see him 
when he gets here. There are “annually recurring 
stimuli,” “external and internal,” the scientists tell 
us, there are “general preparatory, primary stimuli,” 
and “secondary or effective stimuli,” and, all uncon- 
scious of it, here is my warbler. 

}- Miss MacDill in the Science News Letter gives a 
few of the results of Wetmore’s studies as follows: 


The barn swallow and the bobolink fly the far- 
thest south of any of our well-known and familiar birds. 
These hardy little voyageurs invade the pampas of 
Argentina, making a round trip journey of over 10,000 
miles there and back. A few lusty individuals of the 
yellow-billed cuckoos, olive-backed thrushes, night- 
hawks and cliff swallows get down into the Chaco of 
northern Argentina and Paraguay, but most of our 
erstwhile dooryard friends do not penetrate very far 
below the equator. Mexico is far south for a catbird 
or a bluebird, while our migrant orioles do not get much 
below Venezuela or Colombia. 

Long distance bird fliers who penetrate into the 
interior of Argentina and down into Patagonia ap- 
parently have mapped out three southward routes of 
travel. One via the Brazilian coast is patronized most 
by shore birds. A second is along the Pacific, taking 
in the mountain scenery of the Andes, while the third 
is south along the interior river systems. They follow 
the advance of the southern spring below the equator, 
disport themselves in the southern summer while it is 
winter here, and retreat back toward their nesting 
grounds with the coming of the northern spring. Thus 
they manage to keep in an eternal Palm Beach atmos- 
phere of spring and summer. 


Another interesting fact stated in the same article 
is the following: 


The preference for perpetual spring displayed by the 
barn swallow, the bobolink and many other birds, is 
not shared by the Arctic tern, that makes the longest 
migratory flight known. Half way around the world 
apart are its summer and winter homes, for it makes 
its nest close to the North Pole, and has as a southern 
winter resort the icebergs of the Antarctic. The 
eleven-thousand-mile jaunt, changing from northern 
to southern ice fields and vice versa, brings the Arctic 
tern his longest contacts with darkness. In his daily life 
around the Poles he lives in the almost continuous 
though chilly light of the midnight sun. 


To the average student of natural history the 
annual migration, especially the spring migration, 
is the big chance to study birds. Then the birds are 
everywhere in evidence, resting in parks or door- 
yards before going on to the favorite nesting spots. 
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The Public Garden of Boston, in the heart of the city, 
is not very extensive, but 116 varieties of birds have 
been seen there in the springtime. Central Park, 
New York, is a wonderful place, too. All who know 
about birds are as active then as the birds themselves, 
for some kinds linger around only a few days, and 
then are gone for another year, and one can see them 
only by going to Canada, or northern Maine, or the 
White Mountains, or wherever they are. People 
interested in the study find pleasure and profit in 
keeping annual lists, birds seen during a season, life 
lists, birds seen during a lifetime, special lists, birds 
seen from a window or a sick bed or in one garden or 
at one camp. It may be I shall get to keeping all 
these lists some day—when there are not so many 
income tax blanks to fill out, so many calls to appear 
with all books, papers and memoranda relating to 
the year before the year before last. I have my life 
list started, thanks to the interest and help of my 
friend, Dr. G. 8. Palmer of the Biological Survey, 
and a source of joy it is. It atones for a deal of in- 
come tax pounding. 

Then there have been little by-products of the 
migration this year which could have come only be- 
cause I have learned a little—things which gave me 
great joy. 

When the Madame at last insisted on giving up 
her beloved Washington and moving to Boston for 
my sake, I insisted that she must go back for two 
months in the spring to be in Washington for the bird 
walks. So I have been hearing great stories about 
the walks this year, and twice when I was down I 
went on the Saturday expeditions—glorious days 
they were, too. But the interest seemed to culminate 
in an attempt to see the prothonotary warbler. This 
is a small bird which winters in Nicaragua and breeds 
in southern and western states—very beautiful, sel- 
dom seen in Washington, and of course seldom seen 
in Boston. Its little body, greenish yellow and bluish 
gray, looks as if it had been taken and dipped, head, 
neck, and upper breast, in deep orange juice. That 
wonderful orange in contrast with the other colors 
gives it this rare beauty. 

A letter from the Madame, dated May 20, con- 
tained this interesting paragraph describing a special 
trip to the vicinity of Mount Vernon, Va., to see this 
rare bird: 


I accepted an invitation from the to go down 
to a point near Mount Vernon to look for the pro- 
thonotary warbler. ... At last we reached the point 
and sat down on the tracks of the electric railroad 
to Mount Vernon. It was a high, narrow bank over- 
looking a swamp wood where the had previously 
seen this rare warbler. Soon his notes were heard, 
but we sat or stood in the broiling sun fully fifteen 
minutes, carefully stepping off the track when cars 
passed, before we got a sight of him. Then we found 
him quietly sitting on an oak branch, lifting his head 
to sing every few seconds. It was a sight I shall never 
forget. His head and shoulders are golden, the rest 
grayish green. 


By one of the odd coincidences of life, within 
forty-eight hours I myself had a prothonotary war- 
bler to report. Coming back from Maine on a sleeper, 
I walked from the North Station, Boston, over Bea- 
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con Hill on a lovely May morning, and into the Public 
Garden. There I met a fine old citizen with field 
glasses. Venturing to address him (because of the 
early hour and the field glasses), even though we were 
almost on the slopes of Beacon Hill, I was cordially 
received and instantly told that there was a prothono- 
tary warbler ‘‘in the elm near the rock pile,” ‘‘op- 
' posite the new Ritz Carlton Hotel,’’ “had been seen 
there yesterday,’ ‘‘was still there.’”’ Passing the 
spot, I saw fifteen or sixteen of the Audubon Society 
in morning worship, as it were, uttering low sounds 
of joy. (No unseemly demonstrations in Boston.) 
Hurrying into my office in Newbury Street, I seized 
my bird glasses and went back, where I had the pro- 
thonotary all to myself. Unlike ninety-nine and 
forty-four one-hundredths per cent of warblers, this 
aristocrat did not stay in the thickest foliage on the 
topmost branch. He flitted down where I could see, 
came over to my side of the tree, dropped to the 
branch directly above my head, so that I had no need 
of glasses, the sun full on his golden color. Good little 
prothonotary, upholding the repute of Boston as a 
bird center, giving glory to the Public Garden, break- 
ing the crust of New England reserve, and giving me 
such a noble Roland for my wife’s Oliver. Looking 
up that long word, I find, what every law student 
knows of course, that a prothonotary is a kind of 
clerk in courts in England, and also a chief clerk of 
courts in some of our states, and an official in the papal 
establishment also. Why the warbler is a prothonotary 
I have not found out. 

The Madame also wrote about an exquisite trio 
heard from the bedroom window of our “Fourth Floor 
Back” in Washington—a wood thrush, a cardinal 
and a robin singing all at once. That seemed hard to 
equal, but the next Saturday afternoon, walking in 
our wonderful Arboretum, I spent an hour trying to 
find out who it was singing a lovely song in a thicket. 
The singer kept out of sight—moving here and there 
from one tree top to the other. At last, lying flat on 
the ground on a steep hillside, I saw him—the most 
beautiful rose-breasted grosbeak I had ever seen. 
Then came a Baltimore oriole singing too, and finally, 
across the road on the tip top of a tall tree, a brown 
thrasher—and this trio it seemed to me made music 
no other could possibly equal. 

Such incidents fasten themselves to the mind so 
that they are not easily dislodged. They come back 
with calming, steadying power when men sound 
discords around you or you yourself are jangling all 
out of tune. The brown thrasher, in range, variety, 
beauty of his notes, is second to no song bird. Having 
seen him generally in August, I had heard only parts 
of his song. This day in the Arboretum he gave all 
he had, and with the rose-breast and oriole it was an 
adequate good-night to the setting sun, an adequate 
greeting to “‘the sublime sweet evening star.” 

The founder of the Lynn Bird Club, one of the 
leading bird banders of the country, sends me a letter 
as I write these words in which are these sentences: 
“We have had all the warblers here this season. 
The best song of the spring was a duet yesterday by a 
tanager and a rose-breasted grosbeak.” 

In wave on wave of melody and color, the migra- 
tion has rolled over us. The thousands of birds have 


gone on northward. The ones that stay and nest 
near us are busy. They sing for us early and late. 
The riot of song is over for the year. But there are 
advantages in not having too many. We can get 
better acquainted with the few. And these few are 
more than we realize until we count them. 

The migration this year has deepened the im- 
pression made by things often told me before. 

It is not always the bird you see in the tree that 
is making the sound coming from that tree. There 
may be an entirely different bird in there.out of sight. 

Look instantly and take in everything, for that 
one look may be the only one you will get. 

Don’t try the snap judgments of the man in the 
street on birds, for there are two kinds as like as two 
peas save for a slight wrinkle on the left side of one of 
the peas. 

Pay attention to what they say and how they 
say it, for sight without sound is a limping thing. 

Let not your wishes be father to so many thoughts 
that are not so. Out for a blue grosbeak or a summer 
tanager—neither of which I have ever seen or will 
probably ever see north of Washington—I can create 
these birds out of common varieties. 

Above all, look out for the females, for, in orni- 
thology as in life, there is a deal of confusion caused by 
the ladies. The species is not learned until the female 
of the species is learned. And she is the very devil to 
get straightened out. There is only one thing worse, 


_if it is worse, and that is the immature bird without 


his distinctive markings. 

And what of the great flocks that have passed 
on to thenorth? In what deep valleys, in what lovely 
farming countries, along what water courses, in what 
city parks, have they made their nests? Is. the deni- 
zen of Patagonia just as much at home on Paris Hill, 
Maine? Is the lush meadow up at the hill farm just 
as good a sight to the bobolink as the pampas of Ar- 
gentine? Am I as friendly a figure as my brother 
down there with lariat and sombrero? 

At any rate, it is all a part of life. Knowledge of 
it enriches life and makes all of us better citizens of 
the world. Without any loss of real patriotism, we 
can learn from the birds not to take frontiers too 
seriously. 

ok * * 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


From “To a Waterfowl’ —Bryant. 
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Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 

A Prayer for Missions 

Teach us to base all our missionary work on 
prayer for that unity of Christians which alone will 
bring Thy full blessing on the mission field. Set our 
hearts on fire to learn more of the personal love of 
Christ, that we may be the more eager to bring others 
to share what makes the sunshine of our own life. 
Help us to strive to show in our own life such a picture 
of the tender mercy of God and of the spirit of him who 
came to serve, as may incline those among whom we 
work to believe that Christian truth is the highest 


revelation of the God whom they ignorantly worship. ~ 


Grant to each of us a share in bringing about Thy 
Kingdom, by gaining insight into the special knowledge 
of Thy truth which Thou hast entrusted to the na- 
tion for which we would work. Hasten the day when 
the ray of light entrusted to each race shall be united 
with the others in the white light of Thy truth, and 
all men shall walk in the light thereof. 


Monday 

A Prayer for Statesmen 

Grant to all who have power in the country, 
whether by office or by personality, that they may 
work for the coming of Thy kingdom. Give them 
integrity to act for the nation’s good. Give them 
courage to take responsibility, and to say what the 
people ought to hear, not only what they wish to hear. 
Give our leader courage to wait rightly upon the 
people’s voice, as befits the days of democracy, though 
it may bring upon him taunts of weakness. | Endow 
him with the gift of foresight, and the courage to give 
a lead; that he may act before the people speak, when 
need be. Grant that both rulers and ruled may be 
wise and faithful laborers, standing loyally shoulder 
to shoulder, endeavoring to make our land “a nation 
of prophets, of sages and of worthies.” 


Tuesday 

A Prayer for Leaders 

Grant that we may be fellow workers with Thee 
in building the city of God; laying deep foundations 
and meeting real needs. Grant that no jealousy or 
private ends may narrow our work, but that—regard- 
less of self interest, self sparing or suecess—we may 
single-heartedly meet the new needs of this great day 
of the Lord. Make us ready to face facts, especially 
when they diminish our own importance, and wisely 
appreciative of the point of view of other people, 
especially when it is the view of our juniors—yet 
keep us true to the visions which Thou hast granted 
to our own hearts, our own generation, our own nation. 


Wednesday 
A'Prayer for Workers for Social Justice 
Give a deep and strengthening sense of Thy 
Presence to all who are working for social justice. 
Grant that we may preserve the gold of the old order, 
while discarding the dross. Grant them increasing 
insight into the causes of distress, and open-minded- 


ness and initiative in striving to remove them. May 
Christ’s love of souls so possess their hearts that they 
may honestly grieve for the needy souls of the rich, 
as they do for the needy bodies of the poor. Make 
them as kindly to a crooked mind as they would be 
to a crooked arm, keep them from hardness to the 
hard, from imputing small motives, or from rejecting 
inadequate kindliness from those who are ignorantly 
careless of the claims of others. Comfort them in 
hours of discouragement, helping them to feel near 
to him who, like them, came to minister; and who, 
like them, was often wounded in the house of his 
friends. Help them to be mindful that they follow 
him who has come forth conquering and to conquer, so 
that they may be ever vigorous with spiritual pur- 
pose, and may work with a morning face and a morn- 
ing heart. 
Thursday 

A Prayer for Mothers and Home Builders 

Grant, O Lord, that they may take long views 
and remember that “‘boys are to become men, and 
girls women.” May the children of the house be 
brought up in “good manners and sound learning,” in 
an atmosphere of reverence, of kindly criticism of 
people and ideas. May the boy be taught that he is 
called by man’s chivalry to help all the weak, and to 
take the hardest portion. May he be taught to know 
and emulate the worthy deeds of his forbears and to 
realize that what they have left undone or ill done, is 
an inherited task for him to accomplish. May the 
girl be taught that woman’s ideal sets the standard 
for man’s ambition, so that women have the men they 
deserve. May she be taught that woman’s power 
lies largely in her “appreciations,” the little words 
that hearten the worker, restore the dispirited to a 
belief in his capabilities, and draw the lonely into a 
warmth of life where he is more likely to find Christ 
the Healer. May she be taught that motherliness 
(not mere motherhood) is woman’s chief contribu- 
tion to the world; and that her father and mother, her 
brother and her lover, her-husband and her children, 
all need it from her, as well as the hungry and heart- 
hungry in the outside world. 


Friday 

A Prayer for Teachers 

Grant them, O Lord, moral thoughtfulness to 
discern true values and real issues. Help them to 
develop in their children the spirit of reverence, and 
a sense of responsibility. May they strive to bring up 
good citizens who shall be eager to come to the help 
of the Lord in setting up His kingdom upon earth. 
May they go on learning every day, notsonly in their 
own subject but by gaining new knowledge of Thee 
and of the world about them. May they keep in 
touch with the thought of the day and learn its lan- 
guage so that their truth may be found “‘live wires” 
in meeting to-day’s needs. Give them discerning of 
spirits that they may realize the needs of each charac- 
ter, and be awake to all latent capacity of response. 
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Give them unwearied, unclaimative love, healed of all 
unwise affection, that shall help others to do and be 
their best. 


Saturday 


| A Prayer for Nurses—Especially at Home 


Grant them, O Lord, such “royalty of inward 
happiness” that each may be as a “wind on the heath’”’ 
to Thy prisoners, shut in by sickness or age or infirmity. 
May they have sympathetic patience with fidgeting 
fears and repeated questions; realizing the anxious- 
mindedness of weakness, worse to bear than any pain; 
and the desire for taking action which burns so fiercely 
in some of the helpless. Grant them quick perception 


' to see when their watchful care becomes tyranny, or 


jealousy of other friends. Grant them observant re- 
sourcefulness in meeting small needs and avoiding 
trifles that irritate. Reward them for all their tender- 
ness by making them grow daily liker to those whose 
souls are queens of consolation. 


The selections for this week are from “Prayers for To- 
day,” by L. H. M. Soulsby. 
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CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Frank Lincoln Masseck 


The California Universalist Convention held its fortieth 
annual session at Santa Paula, May 17-19. The friends from 
the other churches began to roll in during the afternoon, and at 
6 o’clock were served with a delicious complimentary dinner by 
the ladies of the church. Promptly at 7.30 the Convention came 
to order, and the Rev. Alven M. Smith, of South Pasadena, 
offered prayer. Mr. Donald S. Teague, a resident of the parish, 
graciously expressed the welcome of the church, to which, in an 
equally gracious manner, President W. C. Selleck responded. 
The quartette of the church assisted with music. The occasional 
sermon was given by the Rey. C. Ellwood Nash, D. D., of Los 
Angeles. To us who have known him these many years it seems 
strange to refer to him as venerable, and yet this title fits him 
most perfectly. With his massive frame, crowned with silver 
locks, he is now the patriarch of the state, to whom all look with 
highest esteem. 

Referring to the fact that for the first time he appeared in 
a position of such honor in a business suit, he said that he had 
come to talk business. His text was, “If the salt becomes insipid 
wherewith shall it be flavored?”’ Looking around, he saw but 
few Universalist churches, and many of these small and weak, 
and he raised the question, ““Why?” His answer was a dilemma, 
“Wither our goods are not salable, or we are poor salesmen.” 
A good salesman knows his goods, is dead in earnest, and is a 
psychologist. Universalism has a distinct message—do we 
know it? Universalism should produce a distinct type of charac- 
ter—do we show it? Universalism is the warmest, most vital 
thing that could be presented to the world—do we manifest it? 
The message was given with all the enthusiasm, vigor, pep, 
with which we always think of Dr. Nash. 

The sessional committees were appointed, and the work of 
the convention well begun. The evening offering was sent as a 
token of love to Rev. L. W. Brigham, D. D., of Arcadia, on his 
eighty-sixth birthday, which occurred on Sunday, May 22. 

Wednesday morning, every visitor was in his seat, promptly 
at 9 o’clock, for the communion service, which was conducted 
by the pastor of the church, with the ritual which he compiled 
some years ago, and which many people have come to love. 

At 9.30 President Selleck gave his annual message, a swift 
and informing review of the progress of thought, work and spirit 
of the Universalist Church from the days of John Murray to the 
present hour. 

Mr. W. L. Ramsey, treasurer, presented his report, show- 
ing: On hand May, 1926, $356.15, quotas $142.78, collections 
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$51.80, interest $546.18, total $1,096.91. Expenditures: ex- 
penses $83.50, interest and taxes $143.64, legal services $150, 
total $377.14. Balance, $719.77. 

The Fellowship Committee reported one addition, license 
expired one; fellowship withdrawn three; transferred three; 
ministers now in fellowship twelve. 

The churches made interesting reports of their activities, 
Oakland especially bringing joy by evidences of its increasing 
power. 

The Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, in ‘“Ten Months for Freedom,” 
gave a fascinating review of his work during the last year as 
secretary of the Northern California branch oft-the American 
Civil Liberties Union. It was a rather thrilling story of work for 
the under dog in the fight, and one could but admire his pluck. 
The Rev. George A. Miller told the story of the present work of 
the Near East Relief, which always draws the sympathy of this 
convention. 

Wednesday afternoon was given over to the Women’s 
Missionary Association, under the presidency of Mrs. Anna 
Dickerman Martin. Mrs. Caroline Merrill, of Santa Paula, 
conducted the devotional service. The secretary reported five 
Circles with 199 members. Sixteen members have died during 
the year. All five Circles paid their apportionment to the Na- 
tional Association in full. In addition the Circles raised nearly 
$1,000 for local work. Miss Mary Lawrance, educational direc- 
tor of the Los Angeles Unitarian church, gave an inspiring talk 
on ‘‘What the women may do for the church school.” 

Mrs. Luella M. Masseck, who has specialized in securing 
life members and building up a permanent fund, where none 
existed when she came to the state eight years ago, made an 
appeal for more life members and for contributions to complete 
$1,000. She added two life members and succeeded in raising 


$215, going over the top and beginning the second thousand. 


Mrs. A. D. Benner brought an inspiring account of her visit to 
the Blackmer Home. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Rena Henry of Pasadena, made the 
following report: On hand May, 1926, $53.14; received from 
dues $139.30; members at large $4; life members $50; interest 
$48.50; contributions $785.05; total $1,079.99. Disbursements: 
Girl in Blackmer Home $120; life memberships in National 
$17.50; Friendly House piano $11.50; Rocky Mount Building 
$25; Japan $220; Southern work $220; Southern Building Fund 
$50; dues to National $50; administration $99; invested in per- 
manent fund $200; dues $71.05; flowers $2.50; balances, perma- 
nent fund $20; general fund $23.44. 

Resolutions on the following subjects were adopted: High 
appreciation of the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Masseck and the 
members of the parish; tribute to the members who had died 
during the last year; endorsement of the Southern Work; re- 
newed devotion to the Volstead act and deprecation of smoking 
among women; emphasizing the importance of work with the 
youth: of the land; the need of spirituality and devotional ser- 
vices in the meetings; calling attention to the study books, and 
pledging support to the Japan Mission. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Anna 
Dickerman Martin, Los Angeles; vice-president, Mrs. Mary 
Jordan Edwards, Whittier; secretary, Mrs. Clara Riddle, Ar- 
lington; treasurer, Mrs. Rena Henry, Pasadena; members of 
executive board, Mrs. Otis Smith, Santa Paula, Mrs. Jean Brad- 
dock, Pasadena, Mrs. Mabel Tracie, Riverside, Mrs. Florence 
McCollum, Alameda, and Mrs. Nellie Varley, Los Angeles. 

Wednesday evening opened with a recital on the beautiful 
organ which has been placed in the church since the last conven- 
tion, and in which all the visitors were keenly interested. The 
recital was given by Miss Arley Mott, the leading organist of the 
city. The Rev. B. C. Ruggles of Oakland, a son of the Santa 
Paula church, offered prayer. Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D., of 
Pasadena, as one of the members of the joint commission of 
Universalists and Congregationalists, presided, and opened the 
discussion concerning closer relations of the Unitarians, Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists. The Rev. Bradford Leavitt, 
Unitarian, of Pasadena, rapidly sketched the rise of the three 
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denominations. The battles of the Unitarian schism and the 
Universalist reformation are practically won. New problems 
face our churches. It is for us to manifest unity, not through 
creedal uniformity, but by spiritual harmony. 

The Rey. Lloyd C. Douglas, D. D., of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Los Angeles, spoke for his denomination, bringing 
the greetings of the Congregational churches of this vicinity. 
He wondered just how the three denominations had managed 
to keep apart so long. They had a common origin, comprised 
the same types of people, are geared up about the same. 

President Selleck represented the Universalists, and gave a 
carefully prepared paper, which ought to appear in full in the 
Leader. The question of the closer co-operation of our three de- 
nominations calls for intelligence, wisdom and judgment. We 
are living in a new age, stupendous changes are taking place, and 
it is for us to make channels for the current of the spirit to reach 
the hearts of men. 

Thursday morning, the Rev. Carl Henry, D. D., of Pasa- 
dena, conducted the quiet hour which began the day. The 
committee on resolutions reported: thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Masseck and all the people of Santa Paula for hospitality; ap- 
preciation of Dr. Nash’s sermon; endorsement of the Near East 
Relief; approval of the Joint Statement by the Universalists and 
Congregationalists; expression of the desire that any union move- 
ment shall include our sister church—the Unitarian; memorial to 
the General Convention that a commission be appointed to lay 
plans for a common aggressive work by each denomination, 
while we are still separate. Two resolutions aroused great de- 
bate. One urged “‘all churches to maintain themselves as free 
institutions where the American ideals of liberty are fostered and 
where the unhampered discussion of public affairs receives a 
respectful hearing.’”’ The other related to one of the burning 
questions of California—‘‘Whereas, the Criminal Syndicalism 
Law has been challenged in this convention as being contrary 
to the United States Constitution, the Incoming executive board 
is directed to make a study of the law and its interpretation by 
the courts, and the movement for its repeal, and make a report 
to the next convention.” 

The Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, now assistant to Dr. 
Nash, gave an earnest address on “The faith that nobody uses.” 
In life you get pretty much what you look for. Expectation is 
one of the great creative forces. Faith is a usable instrument 
everywhere. Count God as with you. 

Thursday afternoon the discussion of resolutions continued, 
until it was time to extend a cordial welcome to two representa- 
tives of other churches. The Rev. Paul R. Heubner, Methodist, 
of Osnard, spoke on “What about China,” and the Rev. Ben 
Gould, Congregationalist, on ““Why America is both hated and 
respected in Europe.” 

In response to an appeal from President Olson of the General 
Y. P. C. U., the convention voted $50 for the young people’s 
work. : 
The following officers were elected: President, Rev. W. C. 
Selleck, D. D., Riverside; secretary, Rev. F. L. Masseck, Santa 
Paula; trustee, Mr. D. W. Ricker, Riverside. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, Rev. C. F. Henry, D. D., Pasadena, Mrs. Anna Dicker- 
man Martin, Los Angeles, and Rev. F. L. Masseck, Santa Paula. 

The convention closed on Thursday evening with a banquet 
at the Women’s Club House, which was presented to the city by 
the late Alice McKevett, a member of the Santa Paula church. 
Mr. Donald S. Teague presided. Grace was said by the Rev. 
B. C. Ruggles. Mr. C. C. Teague (of whom an interesting ac- 
count will be found in Success for June), described some observa- 
tions made on a recent trip to Honolulu. Mr. H. H. Ward, of 
Pasadena, spoke of the “Little Church around the Comer,” to 
be found in every part of the land, sometimes inconspicuous and 
small, but always making a vital contribution to the moral and 
spiritual life of the world. Mr. Burdette Cornell, Jr., one of the 
promising young men of Oakland, told of the important part 
played in the life of the church by the faithful layman. The 
great speech of the evening was that of the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, 
D. D., of St. Paul’s on the Midway, Chicago, who brought the 
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greetings of the General Convention, and of all the churches in 
the remote eastern part of America. His subject was “Our 
Answer to the Challenge.’”’ The challenge is found in the in- 
tensified civilization of our age, the massed populations, the rapid 
spread of ideas, and the magnified defects of the individual. 
The answer of the church is to find the best and the giving of it 
to the people, in the development of the highest life of each in- 
dividual, in the founding of right ethical standards in the life 
of every child. 

The musical features of the evening were provided by high 
school pupils, and beautiful solos by some of the leading musicians 
of the city. It was a rare evening. The menu was prepared and 
served by the ladies of the Methodist church. 

All attendants regarded the convention as one of the best 
in our history. The speaking was of the highest order and all 
went home inspired to do better work in our several churches. 

* = * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Age 


I was at a Banquet, and I sate beside a lady. And between 
the Courses, she inquired of me, saying, How old dost thou think 
me to be? 

And that question I have had put to me before. And I knew 
that she looked younger at that moment with her War Paint and 
Feathers than she probably would look when she woke up in the 
morning. And I knew that when a woman asketh that question 
she expecteth a Low Guess which she may Raise, and still keep 
a month or more under the Family Bible. 

And I inquired of her, saying, How old was the Queen of 
Sheba when she went to see Solomon? 

And she said, I know not. How old was she? 

I said, How old was Bathsheba when David beheld her in 
her One Piece Bathing Suit and loved her? ; 

And she said, I am too modest to guess. How old was she? 

And I said, How old was Cleopatra when Mark Antony, 
drunk with her caresses, madly flung a world away? 

And she said, I have not had access to her family records. 
How old was she? 

And I said, How old was Xantippe when Socrates wooed 
her and she won him? 

And she said, She was old enough to have known better, 
but she did not. 

And I said, The same was true of him. 

And she said, What hath these women’s ages to do with 
mine? : 

And I said, Add these together, divide by four to get an 
average, and deduct ten years. 

And she said, Is that my age? 

I said, That is as near as I ever estimate when the age of a 
woman is to be estimated. How nearly am I correct? 

And she said, I will not tell thee for thou didst not guess. 

And I said, Think of the number of years of thy life; double it; 
add thirty-two to thy total; divide it by two, and take away 
thine age, and thou shalt be Sweet Sixteen. 

And she said, That is perfectly wonderful. How didst thou 
guess? 

But I had not guessed at her age at all. I only knew a little 
trick of numbers whereby I could obtain Any Result I wished, 
and she would get the same, and I worked it out in that fashion. 

And she said, Thou knowest well that I am more than twice 
sixteen. 

And I said, Our lives are measured otherwise than by the 
years we have lived, or even by the years we have yet to live. 
Many people say, Live and learn, as though living and learning 
went ever together. But very few people réally live, and of 
these still fewer learn. I know not thine age, but I know how to 
juggle figures so as to give a Pleasing Answer. It is only thou 
who canst take the figures as they are, and interpret the mean- 
ings of the years. 

And she grew a Little Thoughtful, and said she thought it 
must be True. : : 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Every reformation is by itself necessarily incomplete, and contains within itself the seeds 
of other reformations still to come.— K. C. Anderson. ’ 


Why We Fail as Christians 
By Robert Hunter. (Macmillan. $1.60.) 

In this book, the author of “‘Poverty”’ 
and other works which challenged us a 
decade or more ago says many things 
calculated to disturb those who are even 
measurably contented with Christianity 
as it is functioning to-day. ‘We fail as 
Christians because we have accepted that 
world toward which Jesus says we must 
be hostile,” is the thesis of the book. 
“Upon the statement of the Master him- 
self, Christianity must fail in such an 
environment.”’ Hunter devotes several 
chapters to an absorbing story of how 
Tolstoy, by literally following what he 
conceived to be the teachings of Jesus, 
tried to achieve real Christianity. The 
great Russian failed because he lost sight 
of what the author believes is a fundamen- 
tal part of Jesus’ message, the call to 
associate with others to build the Kingdom 
of God, and “because of the hostility of 
every one about him and the obstructive 
power of established social and economic 
institutions.” The remaining chapters 
give Hunter’s solution of the problem. 
“The Way to Truth,” “The Truth and 
the Church,” and “The Truth and So- 
ciety,’ are chapter headings which suggest 
that he has not only found what he be- 
lieves is the answer, but suggests some 
practical applications. He regards the 
promise following the Master’s admonition 
to seek the Kingdom, “and all these things 
will be added unto you,” as the very 
keynote of a Christian social order. 
“Jesus was capable of making his thought 
clear, and any earnest mind who patiently 
and carefully studies the New Testament 
will get his message.”’ The book is warmly 
recommended to those who would combine 
a constructive program with a deep-seated 
disapproval of the present social order. 
The author very successfully bears out 
the thesis laid down in the opening chap- 
ter: “There is a wide-spread fear amongst 
us that if we should fully understand 
Jesus—which most of us do not wish to 
do—we should then have to live different- 
ly, make many sacrifices and change 
radically not only our religious, but even 
the social and industrial bases of the 
world in which we live.” 

RAD As 
* * 
Youth and Truth 
By W. A. Harper. (The Century Com- 
pany. $1.75.) 

To those who are uneasy about both, 
“Youth and Truth” by President Harper 
of Elon College will prove to be a helpful 
book. President Harper discovers spirit- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


ual qualities in youth such as open-mind- 
edness, courage, enthusiasm, loyalty’ and 
expectancy which, far from being dan- 
gerous, are in reality the dynamic of the 
religious life. His appreciation of truth 
as a growing thing which can not and 
should not be shackled proves him to be 
scientific as well as spiritually minded. 

President Harper speaks to an open- 
minded orthodoxy maintaining the right 
of youth to interpret Christianity in terms 
of its own vital experience. This inter- 
pretation he shows to be consistent with 
the ideals of Jesus and the spirit of the 
Bible. Jesus himself taught and lived the 
dynamic life of the spirit, and the Bible 
itself is a progressive revelation of human 
experience. In its aspirations after truth 
(too often ignored or forgotten) Chris- 
tianity should be the friend and not the foe 
of science. ‘‘Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

One might wish that President Harper 
had gone deeper into the dynamic and 
revolutionary character of Jesus’ own 
life, and in the matter of religious unity 
that he had shown a wider appreciation 
of world-philosophies and other religions 
than Christianity; but as a bridge from 
an old viewpoint to a new this book serves 
to show the continuity of the religious life. 

Jala lx 
* * 
Religion or God? 
By Edward S. Drown. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $1.00.) 

Dr. Drown, of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School in Cambridge, gave this Dud- 
leian Lecture in Harvard University in 
1926. The terms of the lecture foundation 
call for a discussion of “natural religion.” 
Dr. Drown points out that to-day we do 
not emphasize so sharply the difference 
between “natural’’ and “revealed” re- 
ligion, and that we do not separate the 
Christian religion so sharply from ‘‘the 
revelation of God given in other religions;”’ 
and also that it is appropriate to-day to 
start not only with the facts of the 
“natural” world but with all the facts of 
man’s moral and religious life and to con- 
sider whether those facts point to a rev- 
elation of God. The alternative Dr. 


. Drown faces and rejects is that ‘“‘the ob- 


ject of religion becomes nothing more 
than an outward projection of human 
ideals and purposes, a reflection of one’s 
self in a somewhat distorted mirror.”” He 
devotes his lecture to a discerning and 
careful, although necessarily brief, dis- 
cussion of the value of religious experience 
asa valid ground of belief in God. We hope 
Professor Drown will follow up the sug- 
gestions of his lecture by a more extended 
treatment of the theme. It is one of great 


importance, and he has a contribution to 
make which deserves more space than a 
single lecture offers. 
* * 
The Portion for the Children 
By Frank J. Scribner. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

What little boy, bewildered by hymn- 
singing and by the formal elements in a 
church service, would not find his atten- 
tion caught and his suspicions checked 
that church is just another grown-up 
nuisance put over on him, if he heard from 
the pulpit about such inviting subjects as 
toboggans and football, hickory nuts or 
elephants? 

Mr. Scribner has evidently a real un- 
derstanding of child nature: he does not 
“talk down” in his children’s sermons, 
but takes the subjects which have a real 
meaning to the modern child, and out of 
such material he brings to the children 
vital religious and ethical teaching. Not 
many children, for example, who have 
heard in church on a Sunday morning a 
description of the elephant, all ears and 
little mouth, and of the hippopotamus, 
all mouth and little ears, will be as ready 
to ra se their voices in foolish questioning 
and contradiction. 

The colloquialisms—sometimes even the 
rather shaky grammar—give an air of 
reality and freshness which is bound to 
appeal to the mind of the child. The 
pointed religious teaching can not have 
been wasted on the adult section of the 
congregations which listened to these 
sermons to children. 


M.G.S. 
* * 
The Diffusion of Culture 
By R. R. Marett, D. Se. (Cambridge 


University Press. 

pence.) 

Dr. Marett, one of the pioneers in 
promoting social and political studies in 
Oxford, gave the Frazer Lecture this year 
at Cambridge and took occasion to deal 
forcefully with the theory, which has 
lately had some advocates, that the his- 
tory of civilization can be deduced from 
what (little) we know of the diffusion of 
culture. Dr. Marett uses all the weapons 
of good-natured debate, and one hardly 
knows whether to admire most his wit or 
his learning, both of which find scope in 
this lecture. 


One shilling and six- 


* * 


Apocrypha, Revised Edition 
With the revised marginal references. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1927. 
Six shillings.) 
At last we have an edition of the Apoc- 
rypha giving us the R. V. and printed in 
(Continued on page 765) 
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CLARA BARTON FRESH AIR CAMP 

It hardly seems possible that nearly a 
year has passed since the opening of the 
Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp at North 
Oxford, Mass., but before we know it July 
1, and the opening of camp for the second 
year, will be here. 

This year the Y. P. C. U. of Massachu- 
setts will operate the camp during the en- 
tire month of July and the Clara Barton 
Guilds the first two weeks in August. 

When little children wear khaki middy 
suits every day for eight weeks they begin 
to show wear, and this is just what has 
happened to many of our suits, so we are 
hoping that Mission Circles and Clara 
Barton Guilds, or interested individuals, 
will wish to give one, two, or more suits 
for the camp wardrobe. The suits should 
fit little girls from eight to twelve years of 
age. The youngsters also need fiannelette 
nightgowns, for the nights are cold some- 
times. 

For the councillors we need a tent. 
We could even use two. But we really 
need one very much, and at once. 

Haven't you some good books for chil- 
dren, or some games which they could 
play on stormy days? Of course the idea 
is to keep the children in the open every 
minute possible, but rainy days will come 
in the course of six weeks, so we want to 
be prepared to entertain our little guests. 
Dolls and paper dolls come in very handy, 
too. 

Send any gifts to Mrs. Grace Wedge, 
Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, 
Mass., marked for “Fresh Air Camp.” 

You’re interested now, but if you can 
possibly visit the Birthplace on June 14, 
the Annual Visitation Day, you will have 
an opportunity to see just what camp 
facilities we have and how we house and 
care for our little friends. 

If any are interested in traveling to the 
Birthplace by bus June 14, there are about 
ten available places in a bus starting from 
Grove Hall. The cost of the trip will 
probably not be more than $2.00 each if the 
bus is filled. Phone Miss Enbom at Ken- 
more 6570. 

MORE ABOUT THE LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT CONVENTION 

The third annual National Convention 
of the Women’s National Commission for 
Law Enforcement was held in Providence, 
R. I., May 10 and 11, 1827, with head- 
quarters at Biltmore Hotel. 

At 8 p. m. a mass meeting was held at 
Sayles Hall, Brown University. This 
meeting was most interesting and splen- 
didly addressed by Albert B. Hart, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Eaton professor of Science of 
Government, Harvard University, on 
“What is the Constitution Good for?” 
Principal Alfred E. Stearns, Phillips An- 


dover Academy, and Hon. Robert Owen of 
Oklahoma. 

On Wednesday at 10 a. m. the delegates 
again assembled to listen to reports, pre- 
sentation of program for 1927-1928, and 
election of officers. Upon adjournment 
of this meeting immediately followed the 
“Investigation Luncheon” presided over 
by the newly elected general chairman, 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Beverly, Mass. 

The Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church was 
represented by a registered delegate, as 
was also the State Missionary Association. 

After the greetings followed “The In- 
vestigation’”’—seven fine short addresses 
on: Allegiance to the Constitution, 
Why? Observance of Law, When? Of- 
ficials loyal to the Constitution, How? 
Responsibility of Enforcement, Where? 
Party or Principle, Which? The Duty of 
Every Woman, What? The Next Presi- 
dent of the United States, Who? 


The last speaker did not attempt to 
name the next President, but gave the 
A B C’s of her ideal—a man with Ability 
to govern wisely, a man with a Background 
of proved competency, a man wholly loyal 
to the Constitution, a man with Dis- 
crimination in his choice of advisers. 

The fine two-day program ended by the 
assembly rising and taking “The Red, 
White and Blue’’ pledge as follows: 

“Believing that the present situation, 
due to a lack of information or to wilful 
disregard of the foundation principles of 
our government as set forth in our Con- 
stitution, demands a new pledge of alleg- 
iance and a deeper sense of responsibility 
as citizens, we agree to respect and obey 
the law and to urge such obedience on all 
whom we can influence. We further 
pledge ourselves to support for office, 
from the highest to the lowest, only men 
and women who observe the law and are 
true to their solemn oath of office to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the 

Jnited States.” 
A. Florence Stone, 
National Delegate. 


Winter Hill, Mass. 


An event has just taken place in con- 
nection with the Winter Hill Universalist 
church (Somerville, Mass.) which is suf- 
ficiently unusual and picturesque to make 
it of moment to all our people. For several 
years it has been evident to those nearest 
the matter that the continuance of the 
church and parish as at present was ex- 
tremely doubtful. As in many urban 
communities, the family changes have 
been persistent and rapid. Faithful 
parishioners have labored and sacrificed. 
Loyal ministers have given of their best. 
But the play of the forces against was 
mightier than the operation of those in 
favor of the abiding life of the church. 
There seemed but one conclusion. 

Through the active co-operation of the 
State Convention, to which the property 
had been conveyed, a consolidation has 
been efiected which means the conserva- 
tion of the property and the preservation 
to the Cenomination of every person and 
family in the parish. As has been already 
announced in the Christian Leader, the 
church lot and the building thereon have 


-been sold to a local lodge of Odd Fellows 


for the sum of $16,000, This amount 
will be funded with the Massachusetts 
Convention. 
adjoining the church property in which 
there will be an equity of about $1,000. 
At a legally called meeting of the 
parish on Friday evening, May 27, at 
which a fully representative group from 
the society was present, it was unani- 
mously voted to approve oi the action of 
the Convention in selling the property. 
It was further voted that the parish and 
church members in a body should go up 
and join in like relations with the First 


There is still a vacant lot , 


Universalist Church on Highland Avenue. 
The members of the Winter Hill church 
will become members of the First Church. 
The members of the Winter Hill society, 
not members of the church, will become 
affiliated members of the First Church. 
The church school of Winter Hill will 
merge with the school on Highland Ave- 
nue, under the superintendence of Mr. 
George Nelson. The Young People’s 
Union will unite with the First Church 
Union. 

To complete and seal this wise arrange- 
ment, a special service was held in the 
First Church, of which Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., is pastor, on Sunday 
evening, June 5. The State Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Coons, who has guided the dis- 
cussions and negotiations at Winter Hill 
for the past several years, was present to 
speak upon the significance and prophecy 
of this event. Dr. Leighton and Rey. 
Katherine H. Ball, who has so ably served 
as pastor at Winter Hill since the death of 
her husband, Rev. Dwight A. Ball, fol- 
lowed with addresses. Mrs. Ball presented 
the members of Winter Hill; Dr. Leighton 
received them. The service ended with 
the observance of the communion, con- 
ducted by Dr. Leighton. ; 

By vote of the Winter Hill society, the 
income from the fund of $16,000 will be 
paid to the First Church. The last ser- 
vice at Winter Hill was on Sunday, May 
29. The first service in the First Church 
for the united bodies was on June 5. A 
real achievement has here been wrought, 
greater in spirit and wisdom even than in 
material gain. A prophetic action has 
been taken which will lighten the way 
along which others may now safely go. 


saved 


= 
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_ Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 12-18. Headquarters. 
' Miss Slaughter: 
June 12-18. Hamilton, O. 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 12-18. Provincetown, Mass., So. 


Windham, Maine, Lowell, Mass., Head- 


quarters. 
* * 


GIVE HIM A CHANCE 


Even on Children’s Day there will be 
less than a hundred per cent in attend- 
ance. What about the absentee? What 
about his coin collector? Possibly, when 
he sees what the other boys have and 
what they are doing, he may approach the 
superintendent and demand. his “little 
book.’”’ But what if he forgets or neglects 
to make application? 

If the superintendent believes that to 
contribute for a great denominational 
object, to have a partnership in the na- 
tional church, to develop a spirit of happy 
co-operation, is desirable and profitable 
for the member, he will, of course, take 
the trouble to see that in some way the 
collector is put in his hand. 

We would like to know that this is to be 
“everybody’s business,” that the little 
lad in Maine, the elderly woman in Cali- 
fornia, and all the in-betweens in every 
part of the country, are pulling together 
for the honor of a noble man and for the 
hope of a great work to be done in the 
Capital City. 

* * 


THE WAY TO WIN 


Affection is the first need of the boy and 
the girl. They receive less and less in the 
home and less and less in the daily school. 
The classes in the average Sunday school, 
however, are still small and the teacher 
can, if he or she wishes to, inspire each 
and every child who comes under his or 
her supervision. In this personality is 
paramount. We must first of all create 
in the minds of the scholars a sincere and 
deep regard for us. We must strive to 
get them to like us. That is our first duty. 
We can get nowhere in our work without 
this simple loyalty. Human affection to 
the child is like sap to the young tree. 
Without it, or if it is stinted in supply, the 
child withers and grows crooked in mind 
and in spirit. No matter how much a per- 
son may know about the Bible and about 
the science of teaching, that person is of 
little use in the church school unless kind- 
liness and affection are in abundance. 
Such a teacher, one who has the milk of 
human kindness, does not reprove the 
child with “Don’t do this and don’t do 
that,” but obtains attention and obedience 
in a far more effective way—in return for 
the love and affection he or she gives. Try 
this modern system of teaching and you 
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THE INSTITUTE SEASON IS 
AT HAND 


There is still time to secure ac- 
commodations, but there is no 
time to lose. Here is a list of places, 
dates and correspondents. 


* * & & & 


Camp Hill, Ala., June 17-27. 
Rev. George A. Gay, Camp Hill, 
Ala. 


** & & & & 


Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Principal Noah Vernon Barker, 
Barre, Vt. 


Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Miss Dorothy Tilden, Lombard 
College, Galesburg, Ill. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Pa 

* pa Re te 1 

* Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
* Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West 
* State St., Trenton, N. J. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
+ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
Weare confident that atthe Hart- * 
ford Convention the reports will * 
show that the Institutes of 1927 * 
have been the largest and best in * 
our history. * 
* 
* 
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will not limit your contact with your 


class to a meeting of an hour or so on 
Sunday, but you will most assuredly meet 
the members during the week at a formal 
meeting or at a social gathering. The 
thing to be remembered is that they need 
you and you need them.—Conrad B. 
Rheiner, President of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 
* * 


HIGH SPOTS ALONG THE WAY 


Miss Earle has recently visited all our 
schools in Michigan, stopping at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Smithton, Pa., along the way. 
She reports the following high spots. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A forward-looking school 
which has survived the experience of 
moving to a different church. A ther- 
mometer records both registration and at- 
tendance, and is rising every week. 

Smithton, Pa. The superintendent calls 
on some class for the closing prayer. Every 
class is ready, for there is no previous ar- 
rangement. From time to time new prayers 
are learned. 

Liberty, Mich. During the weeks when a 
student pastor serves this church, the 
Sunday school interests are put first. 
The service of worship is made interesting 
to all, then, after the lesson period, the 
sermon follows. The whole service is 
about an hour and a quarter, and young 
and old attend it all. 

Horton, Mich. The church school is 
memorizing hymns. One class has illus- 


’ 


trated ‘‘Jesus, Saviour, pilot me,” in ex- 
cellent note-books. The minister is teach- 
ing a young people’s class. 

Concord, Mich. This school is just try- 
ing out a plan of varied worship programs 
with pupil participation, a different plan 
for each Sunday in the month. An at- 
tendance contest has beer recorded on a 
map with appropriate talks, many of them 
missionary, about the places visited. 

Detroit, Mich. A very complete program 
of religious education, including a Cradle 
Roll of fifty members; junior church, meet- 
ing at 10.30 Sunday, for girls and boys to 
the age of fourteen; Y. P. C. U. at 6.30 with 
Bible study or discussion of live topics; 
an adult class for serious Bible study, 
meeting on Friday evenings, with an 
average of thirty for the whole season. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A forum class of 
young people discussing vital questions, 
with different leaders. 

Lansing, Mich. A young people’s Bible 
class following a course for which credit 
is given in high school. Another young 
people’s class discussing current ques- 
tions. A finely equipped plant, with as- 
sembly room and separate class-rooms 
opening from it. 

* * 


A MARVELOUS ESCAPE 


Here is a thrilling story. The fable is 
old but the application is new. 

A man was hunting in a forest when a 
storm came up. Looking for shelter from 
the rain, he crawled into a hollow log, 
which fitted quitesnugly. Thestorm lasted 
for hours and the wood was thoroughly 
soaked. The log began to contract. When 
the rain ceased the hunter was unable to 
get out. The log held tight and finally, 
exhausted, the man gave up, knowing 
that he must starve to death. His life 
flashed before him. Suddenly he remem- 
bered that he had done nothing whatever 
for the church school to which he ought 
to have contributed, that he had absolute- 
ly neglected to give his fair share toward 
the better life of the boys and girls of his 
community. This made him feel so small 
that, without the slightest difficulty, he 


was able to crawl out of the log. 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Universalists will co-operate with other 
church folks in Marlboro, Mass., in the 
conduct of a Daily Vacation Bible School. 
The sessions will be held in our building. 


The church school at Scranton, Pa., 
has an excellent orchestra. So has that 
at Wellsburg. 


Through an error the contribution of 
Kingsley, Pa., of $2.98 for the Philan- 
thropic offering was credited to another 
school. Weare sorry. Kingsley is among 
the ever-loyal schools. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity 
House.—Members of 
the Sunday school, the 
Mothers’ Club, and 
workers, have contrib- 
uted $30 to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for the 
Mississippi flood suf- 
ferers. At the annual 
meeting of Divine Paternity House As- 
sociation on May 20, encouraging reports 
were given of progress during the year. 
Not only has the building been made more 
attractive and suitable, but new interest 
has been aroused, and the financial situ- 
ation is somewhat improved. The fol- 
lowing officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were elected: Mr. Philip 
Van Wyck, president; Mrs. Charles 
Stewart, vice-president; Mrs. George Mills, 
secretary; Mr. Erwin R. McLaughlin, 
treasurer; Miss Isabel Taylor, director; 
Miss Mary A. Branch, Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames, Mr. Arthur J. Edwards, and Mr. 
Leroy A. Ramsdell, trustees. In response 
to the annual appeal $1,380 has been re- 
ceived to date, leaving $2,020 still re- 
quired to meet 1927 expenses. Troop 103 
Girl Scouts presented a one act play, ‘‘The 
Moon Maid,” Friday evening, June 3. 
Dancing followed the entertainment. A 
Strawberry Festival for the benefit of the 
local board was held on the roof June 10. 
The Junior Players are preparing a Punch 
and Judy show to be given the latter part 
of June. Miss Taylor will be away from 
June 11 to the 25. Prescott Cottage at 
Butler, N. J., will open on July 2, and will 
be directed by Miss Doris Brown, of Brown 
University. After the last week of June, 
the play school for children under kinder- 
garten age will be continued on the roof by 
Mrs. Ramsdell during July and August. 
Other summer: activities will be carried 
on by Miss Riepe and Miss Taylor. * * 
Divine Paternity.—On June 5 the Chil- 
dren’s Day Service for the members of 
the church school and the Sunday school 
of Divine Paternity House was held. 
Dr. Hall preached a sermon that was in- 
teresting and inspiring to the children, and 
of profit to the older people. On June 12 
Dr. Hall is to preach the baccalaureate 
sermon at St. Lawrence University. In 
the Divine Paternity on that. day Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, formerly pastor of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, will 
officiate. The church will be closed after 
June 12 until Sept. 18. * * Washington 
Heights.—The most important meeting 
ever held in our church took place in May, 
when the church was filled by about 200 
boys and parents. Mrs. Charles Augus- 
tine Robinson, the ‘‘National Flag Lady,” 
and the head of the ‘‘War Mothers As- 
sociation,’ with many others interested in 
the work being done by Mr. Harris, came 


City Letter 


to pledge co-operation in what they termed 
his unique and valuable work among boys. 
The subject of the evening was “To the 
Glory of Youth.” The services at Chapin 
Home, to be conducted by Mr. Harris 
and a delegation of fifty boys in uniform 
from his church on June 12, concludes the 
season’s work of the church for the sum- 
mer. Camp Wamego opens July 1. * * 
Mt. Vernon.—At the annual meeting 
Mrs. Paul R. Clark was elected trustee 
for one year and Robert W. Falkenau, 
A. L. Carpenter and E. Walter Holland 
trustees for three years. Dr. Sayles, the 
pastor, reviewed the work of the past 
year, and there were brief addresses by 
Charles R. Marvin, retiring president, 
Alexander W. Nelson, who read an original 
poem on “Maine,’”’ and by M. B. Sloat. 
Mr. Nelson, who is a librarian at Columbia 
University, is said to be the oldest active 
librarian in the world. The report of the 
Women’s League indicated that it had 
eclipsed all former records in the matter of 
finance by netting over $1,600. All de- 
partments showed a balance in the treas- 
ury. In addition to meeting the current 
expenses of the church, over $500 was dis- 
pensed for missionary and other charitable 
purposes. The report from the member- 
ship committee showed a substantial in- 
crease in the membership, mounting from 
thirty to 128 during the pastorate of Dr. 
Sayles. The meeting was preceded by a 
dinner served to the members of the con- 
gregation by a committee of the Women’s 
League, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
E. V. Vorn. * * Metropolitan Alliance. 
—At the annual meeting of the Alliance 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. James Beveridge; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Geo. F. Wilder; 2d vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elbert N. Payne; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. E. Holmes; recording: secretary, 
Miss Grace L. White; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Geo. A. Freidrich; auditors, 
Mrs. Eben Van Orden, Mrs. Stuart Ryder; 
religious news reporter, Mrs. Ernest 
Roberts; cheerful letter writer, Miss 
Hattie Miller; Fellowship Committee, 
Mrs. Ada Shorey. * * Murray Grove.— 
A happy and successful gathering to bene- 
fit the Murray Grove Association was 
held May 21 at the home of the Misses 
Miller. In spite of illness Miss Hattie E. 
Miller carried on, winning the admiration 
of friends for her pluck and endurance. 
The ‘Miller girls,” as the sisters are 
affectionately called by their many friends, 
are now in residence at the “‘Ballou House,”’ 
Murray Grove. * * Chapin Home.— 
A Sunday service that is eagerly awaited 
and thoroughly enjoyed is realized each 
year with the coming of the Rev. C. J. 
Harris and his troop of fine boys in uni- 
form. This service will be held June 12. 
Mr. Harris is one of America’s successful 


leaders in teaching and leading boys. 
And the boys have honored themselves by 
conferring upon this capable teacher and 
manager the honorary title of “Doc.” 
Rally Day at the Home was marked by a 
gathering of friends united in work for the 
Home in auxiliaries. These auxiliaries are 
located in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Flushing, 
Hollis and Stamford. Mrs. A. E. Snow 
presided. Mrs. Sprague sang, and the 
address was made by Dr. Henry R. 
Rose, of Newark. Short talks were made 
by Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Darling, Miss Miller 
and Mrs. Stickney, officers of the Home. 
The Jamaica Musical Society entertained 
the family of the Home with a fine program 
on May 18. This society has furnished a 
room in the infirmary extension. * * The 
Metropolitan Sunday School Insti- 
tute met in the Church of Good Tidings 
on May 20. Supper was served. Mr. 
Carpenter, Superintendent of Religious 
Education, Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches, spoke upon ‘‘Worship Perio<s in 
Sunday Schools.” A committee con- 
sisting of Rev. Mr. Lalone, Richard P. 
Saunders and G. F. Freidrich was ap- 
pointed to investigate and if possiole to 
organize a Sunday school in some grow- 
ing community on Long Island. The 
officers for the coming year are: President, 
Miss Isabelle Taylor; vice-president, Miss ° 
Ida Rich; secretary, Miss Mabel ).uller; 
treasurer, Mr. George F. Freidrich; trus- 
tees, Mr. James Bronis, Mr. John G. 
Murray, Miss Emma J. Webb, Mrs. Niels 
Nickelsen. Next meeting at Washington 
Heights, on Nov. 10, 1927. * * Metro- 
politan Y. P. C. U. annual meeting held 
May 27 at Good Tidings. Reports read, 
officers elected, a social hour enjoyed. The 
retiring president, Mr. Wm. Craw‘ord, 
issued a clarion call for renewed conse- 
cration and a deeper loyalty to the iceals 
and work of the Y. P. C. U. Officers 
elected: President, Mr. Wm. R. Settgas; 
vice-president, Miss Sarah Umpleby; sec- 


retary, Miss Marjorie Polk; treasurer, 
Mr. Robert Fuller; trustees, Messrs. 
Bronis, Crawford, Gunther. * * Good 


Tidings.—The Y. P. C. U. met with 
their usual success in presenting the play 
“The Dutch Detective,” on two nights, 
May 17 and 18. On May 29 Mr. Lalone 
gave to a great congregation “‘listening in” 
a strong and persuasive Memorial Day 
sermon. Mr. Lalone, who also bears the 
names Emerson Hugh, was introduced by 
an announcer who pronounced one of his 
names as though spelled huge. Our 
brother is not “huge” physically, but 
his friends recognize that the title is 
well-deserved in the realm of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual. * * All Souls.— 
Mrs. Grose recently won a prize for $500 
for the best 200-word letter commending 
a New York play, ‘‘The Ladder.” This 
splendid testimonial may contain a sug- 
gestion to the wives of other ministers, 
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who would rejoice in receiving $2.50 a 
word for some appropriate writing. Ata 
largely attended annual meeting the num- 
ber of trustees was increased from nine to 
twelve. In addition to re-electing mem- 
bers whose terms expired, the board was 
strengthened by the addition of Mr. 
Samuel H. Curran, Mr. Arthur W. Brock- 
way and Mr. Ansel P. Verity. A build- 
ing committee was appointed to prepare 
plans as soon as possible for the erection 
of a new parsonage on the lot immediately 
adjoining the church on Ocean Avenue. 
This committee is already actively at work. 
The Sunday school entertainment netted 
over $200 to the treasury. The three-act 


play given was written, staged and directed 
by Mrs. C. J. Bacon, the kindergarten 
superintendent. Elaborate plans were 
made for the participation of All Souls 
school in the Anniversary Day Parade on 
June 9. The ‘‘Polywogs,” an organiza- 
tion of young women, decorated a float to 
be used by the Kindergarten Department. 
At the annual meeting of the church mem- 
bers the following were elected deacons to 
fill vacancies: Mr. John W. Ruefer, Mr. 
Wm. Crisler and Mr. Herman C. Fuchs. 
All Souls will hold its concluding service 
on Sunday, June 19, after which services 
will be suspended until September. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Southwest Letter 


Miss Dorothy Til- 
den of Galesburg, IIl., 
will occupy the Elmer, 
Mo., pulpit at 11 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. Sunday, 
June 12a ec here 
will be a meeting of 
Universalists of north- 
eastern Missouri at 
Kirksville on Sunday, June 26. This will 
be the first of a series of district confer- 
ences to be held in the state this summer. 
The meeting will be held in the Court 
House. At 11 a.m. the conference will 
be addressed by some prominent man 
of the denomination. At noon a basket 
dinner will be served. After this there 
will be a general discussion of oppor- 
tunities and plans for advancing our 
work in the state and of our co-operation 
in the five-year program. * * On May 1, 
the friends of Almyra (Ark.) and vicinity 
met at the home of Thomas Paris. A basket 
dinner was served on the lawn. At2 p.m. 
the writer preached to a fair sized audience. 
After the services the people gathered 
about the speaker to ask many vital ques- 
tions concerning the Bible, life and re- 
ligion. The questions were constructive, 


the spirit friendly. The following evening. 


a meeting was held in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Vice. At this time three men 
were received into the Convention church. 
Arkansas is the oldest county in the state 
and Arkansas Post on the Arkansas River 
was the first capital of the state. It was 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of Framing- 
ham, Mass., accepts the invitation to the 
pastorate of the Palmer, Mass., church. 
He began his pastorate June 5. : 


In the recent celebration of the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of 
the Universalist church in North Adams, 
Mass., a special service of appreciation 
was held in honor of two men, both prom- 
inent physicians, hence the busiest of 
men, who have served the church school 


here that the first issues of the Arkansas 
Gazette were published. Later the entire 
office equipment was removed in a row 
boat to Little Rock, where it is still pub- 
lished, now one of the great dailies. While 
in Little Rock we called on that veteran 
minister, now retired, Rev. S. L. Titus. 
His many friends will be glad to know 
that he is in pretty good health and a 
cheerful state of mind. * * One of the 
leading men of the Denver, Col., church, 
Hon. E. R. Harper, recently died. His 
smiling face and genial spirit will be sorely 
missed, but the memory of his loyalty and 
dauntless spirit will remain a real chal- 
lenge and an abiding help to all who love 
the church and its work. Miss Ida Drake, 
who died recently, left the church a gift 
of $1,000. Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor of the 
Denver church, was made chaplain of the 
Colorado Assembly by the Republican 
majority. Now at the end of the session 
the Democratic minority present Mr. 
Niles with a Bible. Mr. Niles insists 
that the gift is a token of the esteem in 
which he is held by that side of the cham- 
ber, and we assuredly agree with him. 
As to just why the gift should have been a 
Bible we do not know, whether to regard 
it as a proof of piety on the part of the 
Democrats, whether, in view of the 
spiritual quality of Mr. Niles’s services it 
seemed to them peculiarly appropriate, or 
whether they thought it what he most 
needed. Anyway, he has the Bible. 
James Houghton. 


and Interests 


as superintendent for fifty-six years. 
These men are Dr. Orlando J. Brown, who 
was superintendent twenty-five years, and 
his nephew, Dr. Martin M. Brown, who 
has been superintendent thirty-one years. 


Rev. A. Gertrude Earle suffered painful 
injuries, including a fractured rib, in an 
automobile while on a trip to Woonsocket. 
Dr. and Mrs. Lowe and Miss Earle were 
en route to Woonsocket to attend the 
Rhode Island State Convention, and 
were traveling in Dr. Lowe’s motor car. 


A truck ran into the car at a street inter- 
section in Franklin, Mass., badly damaging 
Dr. Lowe’s car. Miss Earle, on the back 
seat, received the force of the blow. Dr. 
and Mrs. Lowe escaped with minor in- 
juries, suffering naturally considerable 
shock. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Whitesville, 
N. Y., has issued tract No. 4 in his in- 
teresting series of ‘Universalist Hduca- 
tional Parallel Columns,” entitled ‘““Three 
Johns—the Coming of Universalism to 
America,”’ based on the*careers of John 
Knox, John Wesley and John Murray. 


Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., reports 
that at Chatham, Mass., on May 29, the 
church was filled to the doors with repre- 
sentatives of the patriotic orders. At 
Yarmouthport, the only G. A. R. man in 
town was present at the service, together 
with a member of the famous Third Divi- 
sion in the World War. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, Mass., 
will sail from New York on the steamer 
Carmania, June 24, for a two months’ tour 
of Europe. 


Illinois 


Joliet.—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
L. H. D., pastor. Dr. Macpherson has 
preached recently on the following sub- 
jects: ‘“‘Why We Behave Like Human Be- 
ings,’ “The Story of Philosophy,” ‘Jesus, 
Man of Genius,” “If Ye Be Risen,” “A 
Significant Birthday,” “The Five Year 
Program.’ The Y. P. C. U. has been very 
active this spring. They have their de- 
votional meeting every Sunday and a 
social once a month. The church schoo] 
has been functioning as usual. There will 
be quite a number of perfect records this 
year. The play, ‘The Alabaster Box,” 
was presented very successfully in the 
church on Easter Sunday afternoon under 
the auspices of the church school. The 
Intermediate and Junior Y. P. C. U. have 
been holding regular meetings. Each has 
had in addition two hikes and two socials 
in the past two months. A large delega- 
tion of the ladies attended the May meet- 
ing of the Illinois Women’s Missionary 
Association at the North Shore Church, 
May 11. Thursday evening, May 19, 
the Ladies’ Aid sponsored a covered dish 
supper followed by a social evening. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield, St. Paul’s——Rey. Owen 
Whitman Eames began his pastorate here 
on Sunday, May 1. A large congregation 
greeted him. Mr. Eames’ opening sermon 
dealt with “Real Christianity.”’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Eames are now settled in the par- 
sonage at 33 Wellesley St. It was painted 
and entirely redecorated within and with- 
out, the walls newly papered, ceilings whit- 
ened, and floors waxed in preparation for 
the new pastor. The various members of 
St. Paul’s united in a donation party, 
bringing home-cooked foods, flowers, etc. 
On Mothers’ Day a special service was 
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held and Mr. Eames spoke on “‘Mothers 
of Men,” to an unusually large congrega- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Eames and more than 
fifty members of St. Paul’s attended the 
State Convention at Monson. Mr.Brown, 
one of the official delegates, read a fine re- 
port at the morning service the Sunday 
following. On Tuesday evening, May 24, 
the members of the Y. P. C. U. held their 
final business meeting of the year. The 
meeting was preceded by a banquet in the 
parlors of the church. The following 
officers were elected: Jack Knecht, presi- 
dent; Esther Oehlof, vice-president; Clar- 
ence Young, secretary; Helen Tucker, 
treasurer. Members at large, Wynona 
Palmer, Marian Bradley, Lynne Tillson, 
Marion Hastings. Superintendents of 
departments—Wynona Palmer, superin- 
tendent of Devotions; Esther Oehlof, 
Missions; Recreation, Marian Bradley; 
Membership, Casper Muelhech. All the 
reports indicated a substantial growth both 
as regards membership and _ finances. 
With all bills and quotas paid a substan- 
tial balance remains. The young people 
are to be commended on winning both 
the Spooner Cup and Legion of the Cross 
banner. On Wednesday the Y. P. C. U. 
presented a fine program consisting of 
two plays and special dancing, reading 
and musical numbers. The young people 
are planning to drive to North Oxford 
on Sunday, June 5, after the morning 
service, returning in time to accompany 
Mr. Eames to the Second Church, where 
he will conduct the evening service. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eames were tendered a recep- 
tion on Friday, May 27, by the members 
of St. Paul’s parish. More than 500 mem- 
bers were received by Mr. and Mrs. Eames, 
who were assisted by Dr. Clarence Rice 
and Mrs. Rice. Several ministers of other 
churches, with their wives, were present 
and those unable to attend sent greetings. 
Refreshments were served. <A _ special 
Memorial service was held on Sunday, 
May 29. Mr .Eames’s subject was “The 
Best Memorial.” 

Brockton.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, March 138, our minister 
exchanged with Rev. Horace F. Holton, 
D. D., of the Porter Congregational 
Church. Mr. Peters spoke on ‘What 
Universalists of To-day Believe.’’ Sun- 
day, April 24, our minister exchanged with 
Rey. Russell Eaton of the New Jerusalem 
Church. There was a general exchange of 
pulpits as a means of co-operating with 
the Citizenship Day Committee. The 
religious solidarity of the city was em- 
phasized, the general theme being “Broth- 
erhood.” This was a fitting close for 
Citizenship Week, when 117 of our fellow 
men and women were welcomed as citi- 
zens of this United States. A reception 
was given to them in the high school and 
their papers presented to them by Gov- 
ernor Fuller. In addition to the report 
for Easter Sunday, given previously one 
hundred new hymnals have been pur- 


chased by the parish. Sunday, May 8, 
was observed as Women’s Day and 
Mothers’ Day. The service was con- 
ducted by members of the Mission Circle, 
and Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole was the 
speaker. Her subject was ‘‘The Quest 
for Peace.’”’ Members of both organiza- 
tions were present, the Mothers’ Club in 
a body, also the class of young men that 
joined the church on Easter Sunday. The 
Memorial Sunday service for the G. A. R. 
and other patriotic organizations was held 
in our church May 22. We were very glad 
to have our new silk American flag and 
standard for this service. It will be pre- 
sented with an appropriate service on 
Sunday, June 12. Our Mission Circle 
has paid its apportionments plus. The 
Ladies’ Circle have given greater financial 
aid to the church than in previous years, 
and our Matrons’ Club with the Mothers’ 
Club conducted the fortieth annual May 
Party, Friday, May 13. 
Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D.D., pastor. On a recent Sunday morn- 
ing, our congregation heard an address 
by Edmund A. Whitman, Esq., of Boston, 
who was the liquidator of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank. He spoke on “Our 
International Neighbors,” and his address 
set forth the solid grounds of world friend- 
ship. The Loyal Order of Moose held its 
annual service of remembrance in this 
church, many of our men being members 
of the order, including William D. Corliss, 
one of the founders of the local lodge and 
a leading official. The pastor has been 
elected an honorary member of the fra- 
ternity. On Memorial Sunday, the Grand 
Army of the Republic attended in a body, 
accompanied by the Veterans of the 
Spanish War, the American Legion, the 
Sons of Veterans and several other auxil- 
jary and patriotic organizations. The 
sermon by Dr. Lee was upon “Our De- 
fenders, Throned in a Nation’s Love.” 
Patriotic music was given by George B. 
Stevens and the quartette. On behalf of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, Mrs. John J. 
Sundberg presented a fine American flag 
to the Sunday school. The response, in 
accepting it, was made by the superin- 
tendent, Jeremiah Foster. The congrega- 
tion then sang the “‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” The attendance filled the 
church, which was decorated with masses 
of flowers and the national colors. 
Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. The month of May has seen the peak 
of church activities and attendance. On 
Mothers’ Day nearly nine hundred per- 
sons attended the services. The average 
congregation for May was 247, including 
a Sunday when the heavy rain reduced 
the attendance to forty-two. The parish 
has purchased a mimeograph, with one 
result that a Bulletin will be regularly is- 
sued. Another confirmation class is 
forming of those to unite with the church 
at Christmas. On Sunday, May 22, the 
G. A. R., escorted by the Sons of Veterans, 


attended the morning service, the few 
old veterans having seats with the minis- 
ter upon the pulpit platform. In the eve- 
ning of the same day, Mr. Noble preached 
to the Rebekahs on ‘‘Man’s Helpmate.”’ 
By unanimous consent, the women of the 
church voted to merge the four women’s 
organizations into one society. These 
four organizations were the Mission Cir- 
cle, the Dorcas Society, the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Murray Auxiliary. It is assured 
that by this consolidation the work of the 
parish as a whole will be greatly augmented. 
The annual Sunday school picnic will be 
held on June 25, probably at Nantasket 
Beach. At the recent annual meeting of 
the Y. P. C. U., Kenneth S. Poulin was 
chosen president; Charles I. Stoddard, 
vice-president; Mary F. Alward, secre- 
tary; Beulah M. Peach, treasurer. 

Canton.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. A new roof has been put upon 
the church, the parish house roof has 
been repaired, and other minor altera- 
tions made. The amount pledged for this 
purpose was $605. The work has cost 
$550.67, leaving a balance of $54.33. This 
is to be kept as the first of a fund from 
which the building will be painted. For 
the parish year, ending Sept. 1, 1927, 
there has been pledged for general ex- 
penses $2,250. To this is added $250 from 
cash collections. Our budget calls for 
$3,000. Thus we need $500 to come out 
even by the end of the vacation. We plan 
to have this all in hand by July 10, when 
the church closes for the summer. The 
parish committee in a communication to 
the members says, ‘Your church is in a 
much improved condition to-day (spirit- 
ually, physically, financially) over what it 
has been for a good many years.”’ 

North Attleboro.—Rev. C. A. Haney, 
pastor. Owing to the epidemic in Mon- 
treal, the proposed visit of our choir to 
that Canadian city has to be canceled. 
Instead, the choir, thirty-four in number, 
visited New York City. On Sunday morn- 
ing the entire group attended services at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity. 


Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. The Men’s Discussion Club, or- 
ganized last January, meeting every second 
and fourth Wednesday evening for supper, 
followed by an address by some prominent 
man, is proving a potential force in the 
life of the church. Speakers from the 
faculty of the State Normal College bring 
messages from their special departments, 
and lively discussions have demonstrated 
the interest taken by the men. The at- 
tendance has been almost 100 per cent at 
every meeting. Mothers’ Day was ob- 
served on May 8. The junior department 
of the Sunday school gave a fine program 
under the leadership of Mrs. R. W. 
Redmond, superintendent. The pastor 
preached on ‘“‘The Faith of our Mothers.” 
Memorial Day services, attended by the 
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G. A. R.and the Auxiliary, were held this 
year in our church. Our volunteer choir, 
organized several months ago, the junior 
choir, in process of organization, and a 
violin solo by Mr. A. B. Babbitt, Jr., 
a prominent young artist of Kent, featured 
the musical program. The pastor preached 
on “Unforgettable Memories.” 

Cincinnati—On Friday evening, May 
27, this church issued a call to become its 
pastor to Rev. Robert Cummins, who was 
asked to fill the pulpit on March first 
with the resignation of Rev. John Edwin 
Price. Mr. Cummins comes to us highly 
recommended and for the past three 
months has lived up to expectations in 
every way. A graduate of Miami Uni- 
versity and Ohio State, he returned from 
war service as volunteer in the 44th Heavy 
Artillery to assume the directorship of 
the Student Y. M. C. A. at Miami Uni- 
versity. After serving in this capacity for 
three years, he and Mrs. Cummins left 
for Bangkok, Siam, where they took charge 
of the Boon-Itt Memorial for Young Men, 
then under the control of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. The work, 
after two years, was turned over to Sia- 
mese control, and since his return to the 
United States Mr. Cummins has been in 
business, spending much of his time in 
the ministry. He was ordained in Oc- 
tober of last year. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. E. P. Wood, pas- 
tor. About 170 persons attended the 
eighteenth biennial reunion and roll call of 
the members of the First Universalist 
Church of Brattleboro on May 25. After 
an excellent supper, the roll was called 
by Mrs. F. C. Sargent. Several letters 
from absent members were read, includ- 
ing messages from two former pastors: 
Rev. E. W. Whitney and Rev. R. K. Mar- 
vin, D. D. Music was furnished by Miss 
Dorothy Martin, soprano, Thelma Buck- 
ley, piano, and Maurice Buckley, saxo- 
phone. The speaker of the evening was 
Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, who gave a 
very interesting and instructive address 
on Japan, and particularly concerning 
our work in that field. The Center 
Congregational Church will unite with us 
in worship during July. 

* * 


THROUGH THE FLOODS 
(Continued from page 738) 
ber of her people, together with clothing 
and household goods. One day we went 
to Gillett, in the south end of the county. 
We drove within two miles of the town, 
then took an electric launch. Going over 
highways and railroads, fields and farm 
fences, we landed from a state highway in 
the main street of the town. The wonder 
to one who has been on the ground (and I 
saw none of the worst features of the 
flood), is the relatively small loss of life. 
There will very probably be a much greater 
loss of life later on, resulting from expo- 


sure, under-nourishment and _ diseases 
that will prevail in some sections. The 
need for contributions to flood victims is 
vastly greater than the country has sensed. 
There will be a serious acre shortage of all 
crops, except perchance of corn. Many, 
especially tenants, can not go back to the 
land. They lost all household goods, 
clothing, seed, feed, implements, cows, 
mules. Those who do go back must be 
sustained this season, in large part, by help 
from without. It will require years for 
this section to recover financially. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 759) 
verses instead of in paragraphs. There is 
more chance now that the Apocrypha will 
win the recognition it deserves. Since 
the Reformation, when doctrinal con- 
troversy resulted in its repudiation by 
the Protestants, its contents have been 
neglected by lay Christians in the Re- 
formed churches, but recent scholarship 
has revealed their significance anew, and 
those who take sufficient trouble will find 
new light on Old and New Testaments as 
well as many passages of intrinsic beauty 
and spiritual value. We are indebted to 
the Cambridge University Press for a 
clearly printed edition of convenient size. 


Initialed reviews this week are by Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D., Church of Our 
Father, Detroit; Rev. Harley Begun, All 
Souls Church, Colorado Springs; and 
Mabel Grant Speight. 

* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 


Previously; reported iy, -ipee rrr 1,268 
Wiashinebon, Vitter vec. eatterteneretere 3 
South Weymouth, Mass. ......... 2 
Minneapolis, Ninn. >. ciepasneystereaet: 9 
CanandaiguawN. 1. ..seaeeee eee 4 
Arkansas Convention Church 3 

Totaly. vc :50;0.3 ies ee 1,289 


STELLA MAREK CUSHING 


Stella Marek was reared in the austere 
Christianity of a Czech home in America. 
Her heritage proved to be a marvelous 
gift of musical artistry. She is widely 
known as a violinist, vocalist, music edi- 
tor, and composer. The recovery of its 
lost nationality by Czecho-Slovakia, and 
its dramatic and thrilling achievement, 
has led to constant and increasing insist- 
ence that Stella Marek Cushing describe 
the people she knows and loves so well. 
In picturesque costume she interprets 
their story, sings their quaint folksongs, 
dances the rhythmic dances that are older 
than their history, and with her violin 
brings us some of the music that has made 
Czech composers famous in every land. 

Have you ever seen the beautiful cos- 
tumes? 

The Czechs of Bohemia are one of the 
hero peoples who have kept the frontiers 
of Europe against the hordes of Asia. 


Christian for a thousand years, they beat 
back the pagan Mongols in the thirteenth 
century, and their king and nobles died 
on the field of Mohacz to protect western 
civilization from the onrushing Turk. They 
were reformers before the Reformation. 
The martyrdom of John Huss, their leader, 
may have saved Luther from the same fate 
and made Protestantism possible. Begin- 
ning with the monks of Sazawa in the 
ninth century, they have produced great 
literature and noble music that express 
the love of beauty and the gallantry of 
spirit that they have kept through cen- 
turies of national tragedy and oppression. 

Have you ever heard their stirring , 
haunting melodies? 

* * 
THE GARLAND CHURCH DEBT IS 
PAID 


Some time ago Rev. Geo. A. Gay called 
on the readers of. the Leader to aid me in 
clearing the Garland church of debt. I 
also wrote many letters asking the friends 
of Universalism to aid me in this work. 

The amount to be paid was $196.50, 
and friends both North and South seemed 
much interested, and contributed liberally, 
and when the church came together on 
the fifth Sunday in May, the member- 
ship was made happy when informed 
that sufficient funds had been received to 
cancel the debt. 

The task of expressing thanks naturally 
falls to my lot, and if I could grasp the 
hand, and look into the eyes, of each in- 
dividual who aided us, I might more fully 
show the: gratitude we feel- toward our 
generous friends, but let this suffice: 
The Universalist church is the most beau- 
tiful house in the town of Garland, and, 
through your generosity, it is now free 
from debt, and we can say, it is our church, 
and we thank you. 

The Garland Universalist Church, 
By A.G. Strain, pastor. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Ohio State Convention, Blanchester, June 19-23. 

Pennsylvania State Convention, Towanda, June 
20-25. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., © 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo} 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927, 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
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Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
figious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

x Ox 
Y. P, C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, in the Church of the Redeemer, beginning 
at 7 p. m., July 13, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
LD 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Flag Day, June 14, will be observed at the Clara 
Barton birthplace, at North Oxford, Mass., by Mis- 
sion Circles and their friends. There will be a short 
program with speakers at 11.30. Coffee and sand- 
wiches will be for sale for those not taking a box 
lunch. Full directions for reaching the birthplace 
may be found in the automobile Green Book. 

Articles for the salestable are solicited and should 
reach Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 1,King Terrace, Worces- 
ter, Mass., by June 12. 

eee 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 28, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ein 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a regularly called meeting of the Fellowship 
Committee, after due notice to each person inter- 
ested, the fellowship of W. F. Small, F. T. Scott 
and A. R. Tillinghast was terminated because of 
“becoming engrossed in secular business uncon- 
nected with denominational interests.” 

The license of John Milton Scott was declared 
terminated by time limit. 

Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard (Congregationalist), 
now acting as assistant to Dr. Nash, at the Los 
Angeles church, was licensed for one year. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck, Secretary. 
* x 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Fellowship Committee elected at Santa 
Paula, May 19, 1927, consists of Rev. C. F. Henry, 
D. D., chairman, Mrs. Anna Dickerman Martin, 
and Rey. F. L. Masseck, secretary. All communi- 


cations should be addressed to the secretary, Santa 
Paula. 
= We J 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be held on 
Tuesday, August 2, 1927. It is earnestly hoped 
that all who can will send either fancy articles, 
handkerchiefs, aprons or money, as we must raise 
all the money possible this year to help pay for the 
new building. Articles may be sent to Mrs. C. A. 
Polsey, 18 Summit Road, Medford, Mass., or after 
July 20 to Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, care 
Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, Chairman. 

Edith W. Polsey, 
President Ladies’ Aid. 
i: 2% 
MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Program of 41st Annual Session 


The 41st annual session of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held from July 16 to Sept. 5. 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, Maine, will 
be resident pastor. Reservations are in charge of 
Miss Mary E. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After July 10 her address will be Forked 
River P. O., New Jersey. 

Rev. George Wilson Scudder will be the preacher 
at the morning service on July 17, 24 and 31. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., will preach Aug. 7, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Aug. 14, Rev. Robert 
Tipton Aug. 21, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. De 
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Aug. 28, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon Sept. 4. 

The week beginning Aug. 14 is Fair and Annual 
Meeting Week. The week of Aug. 21 to 27 is Birth- 
day Week. The week beginning Aug. 28 is Institute 
Week—Women’s Missionary, Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. combined. 

The Institute Faculty is as follows: Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, Dean; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Following are the courses of study: Dr. Atwood— 
Bible, ‘‘The Early Church,” ‘‘Religious Problems.” 
Mrs. Folsom—Mission Study, “‘A Straight Way 
Toward To-morrow,” ‘‘Church School Administra- 
tion.”” Mr. Etz—‘World Friendship in the Local 
Church.”” Mr. Reamon—‘‘Young People’s Meth- 
ods,’ “Choosing a Life Work.’”’ Miss Slaughter— 
“Primary Methods in the Church School.” ‘‘Rec- 
reational Leadership” (conferences depending upon 
group). 

* x 
A SUMMER CONFERENCE 


The third annual Summer Conference on Inter- 
national, Economic, Industrial and Family Rela- 
tions and Educational Method will be held on the 
campus of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., Aug. 
1-27. The conference is held under the auspices of 
the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, and all 
inquiries should be addressed to Amy Blanche Greene, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City. Among the 
leaders of the conference will be Norman Thomas, 
executive director of the League of Industrial De- 
mocracy, Louis Wolsey, president Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, Kirby Page, editor of 
the World To-morrow, Hamilton Holt, president 
Rollins College. 

PPE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The regular annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist State Convention will be held in To- 
wanda, Penn., from June 20 to 23, to receive reports, 
elect officers and transact such other business as 
may legally be brought before the meeting. 

It is hoped that this may be one of our large Con- 
ventions, and that every parish in the state will be 
represented, and that isolated Universalists may 
take this opportunity of meeting with their breth- 
ren from other parts of the state. 

H.E. Benton, Secretary. 
Invitation 

The Universalist Church of the Messiah of Towan- 
da, Penn., invites the Universalist people of the 
Keystone State to become their guests at the Penn- 
sylvania State Convention to be held in Towanda, 
June 20-23. They will entertain free all to breakfast 
and lodging. The Ward House Hotel, managed by 
Universalist people, will be headquarters. It is one 
block from the church. Special rates for any prefer- 
ring to go to the hotel. Those wishing entertainment 
will please notify Mrs. B. S. Harden, 508 Third St. 

James D. Herrick, Pastor. 


Obituary 
Mrs. C. Jane Crane 


Funeral services for Mrs. C. Jane Crane, eighty- 
six years old, widow of the Rev. Stephen Crane, 
were conducted May 27. Dr. Marion D. Shutter, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer of which 
she was a member, officiated at the service. 

Mrs. Crane died May 25, at her home in Min- 
neapolis. Her maiden name was Calista Jane Win- 
tersteen. Born in Interlake, N. Y., she married 
Dr. Stephen Crane, a Universalist minister, in 1861. 

After the death of her husband in 1899, she moved 
to Minneapolis to make her home with her chil- 
dren, Dr. Emory S. Crane and Miss Jennie C. Crane, 
both of whom survive. 


Mrs. Mary E. Britton Hoyt 


Mrs. Hoyt was born in Concord, Mass., in 1842. 
When a young woman she was married to Mr. Otis 
Hoyt and two sons were born of this union. Mr. 
Hoyt died in 1885, and the two sons also died. Mrs. 
Hoyt then moved to Elgin, Ill., where she died.  &« 

She joined the Elgin Chapter of Daughters of the 
American Revolution. She was a faithful, earnest 
member of the Elgin Universalist church, She was 
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one of a small group of prominent Elgin women to 
organize the Elgin Woman’s Club. This club 
founded the Sherman Hospital where Mrs. Hoyt 
spent the last years of her life as an invalid. 

A niece, Mrs. Fred Lufkin, of Elgin, and a nephew, 
Mr. Fred Britton of Ogdensburg, N. Y., are the sur- 
viving relatives. 

The funeral service was at Elgin, June 1, con- 
ducted by Dr. Fisher of Chicago. 
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Thisisthe Bible Store 
convenient to all—right in the 
heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalug cr call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


HOT and COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE--- ALL THE TIME. 


Farm, Sea Shore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 

Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 


| LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street ::  :: 


BIBLES «i TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Boston 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
‘feather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 
Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing ? 


We will give them 
Caretul and Expert Treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 
College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 


For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Di -Mathews, Pi 
Work. : Voice under Katharine Rane new i. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports —- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration, 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


Elmer, thirteen, was puzzled over the 
girl problem and discussed it with his pal, 
Joe. 

“T’ve wa ked to school with her three 
times,” he told Joe “‘and carried her books. 
I bought her ice-cream sodas twicet. Now, 
do you think I ought to kiss her?” 

“Naw, you don’t need to,” Joe decided 
after a moment of deep thought. ‘‘You’ve 
done enough for that girl already.’”’— 
Cappers Week'y. 

* * 

Paris arbiters of men’s fashions have 
approved of a royal blue evening suit for 
men to be worn with pale blue crepe de 
chine underwear, says a news item. 

As we hitched up our one gallus with a 
nail and read this item we nearly swallowed 
our chewing tobacco.—Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

Sandy: “Aye, mon, are ye the one who 
rescued me wee Jock frae the river the 
noo?” 

Patr ck, expectantly: “That I did, me 
man.’ 

Sandy: “Then wha is his other mit- 
ten?’’—Allsion Recorder. 

Se x 

“How much do you earn, dear?” 

“About $1,500 a year.” 

“But we can’t life on that!” 

“Oh, but I get paid $7,000.’’—Stanford 
Chaparral. 

Employer: ‘Surely, Miss Jenks, you 
know the king’s English?” 

Surprised Typist: ‘Of course he is— 
isn’t he, sir?”—Hachange. 

* * 

A London murder trial lasted six min- 
utes. Why, a New York tabloid takes 
longer than that to get flash lights of the 
Judge!—Detroit News. 

PES 

An African explorer says that elephants 
never die a natural death. It appears that 
pachyderms have much in common with 
pedestrians.— Judge. 

* * 

He: “Didn’t I see you taking a tramp 
through the woods yesterday?” 

She: “The idea! That was my father.” 
—Cougar’s Paw. 

* * 

Jud Tunkins says the division of labor 
ishard to manage. There are twenty uke- 
lele players to one farm hand.—Washing- 
ton Star. 

ok 

Pictures show Mussolini in the same 
cage with a lion. Evidently theS.P.C.A. 
has no branch in Italy.— Nashville Banner. 

* ok 

“So you are using balloon tires now.” 

“Yes; they are easier on the pedestrians.” 
—The American Boy Magazine. 

* a 

The deceased is survived by ten chil- 
dren, five of whom are living.—West 
Virginia paper. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Essays and Sketches. By F. W.-Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 

Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 


The Abiding Life. 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

By John van Schaick, Jr., D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 

The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.”’ $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 


Cruising Cross Country. 


By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.”” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 265 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E.Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Universalism in America. 


